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During the final of the 220 yards low hurdles 
boys were caught by the camera as they 


race at Westminster School sports these two 
were taking their hurdles simultaneously. 


EXODUS OF A 
BIBLE RACE 

A VERY SAD STORY 

Tragic Adventure of the 
Assyrian People 

THE SHAH TO THE RESCUE 

It] is with very great regret that the 
C.N, has,to tell the story of the exodus 
of the Assyrians from the old land of 
Mesopotamia, the land between the 
rivers which is now called Iraq, that was 
freed from the Turks during the war, and 
of which Great Britain was the Manda¬ 
tory Power under the League. 

„ It carries our minds back to the great 
exodus at the time »of Pharaoh, and the 
people are the remnant of the mighty 
nation of Assyria which figures*so greatly 
in the Old Testament. 

There were at one time more Christians 
belonging to the Assyrian Church than 
in all the rest,of the world, and today 
they are driven to seek shelter in the 
hills of Persia. 

They fought fonts in the war and have 
appealed to us for help, apparently- in 
vain*-; -yet this ancient people has two 
links with us/ The first is a spiritual 
linkVa mission having been founded by 
Archbishop Benson in' 1886 to" aid an 
ancient Church,' riot, to anglicise it by 
changing its doctrines but to. strengthen 
it. A college was established, at Urmia 
and provided with a printing press. 

7. L.„ : . Lovers of the Hills. ; 

The „ second link with us dates, from 
the" time of the war, when a hundred 
thousand Assyriaris ■ emigrated- from 
Kurdistan into Russia and, on Russia 
failing* the Allies, crossed over into Iraq,* 
where our army supplied their needs and 
their men fought on our side. : r , • 

At the close of the;war it was hoped 
that'these lovers of the hills would be 
transferred . to the Hakkiari plateau, 
their former home; and Iraq sought to 
secure this part of Kurdistan within 
her boundary. But the League decided 
against this, and the Assyrians, greatly 
reduced in numbers, had to remain in 
the low-lying district of Mosul, quite 
unsuited to their health and habits. 
The Iraq nation, moreover, freed from 
the British Mandate, refused to make 
them citizens, so that their future seemed 
to be utterly hopeless. 

1 •;; Records of the Deluge 

The Assyrians, however, have as 
patriarch and ruler a young man of 25, 
the Mar Shhnurn, who was educated in 
England under the guidance of Arch¬ 
bishop Davidson. They also have, in 
, Captain Rassam of the British Army, 
a man of their race whose father and 
uncle performed great services, to our 
Government, his father, Hormuzd, being 
the archaeologist who discovered the 
Nineveh tablets recording the Deluge, 
and the Creation, and other’treasures 
' seen at the British Museum. Captain 


Rassam* has interested himself in the 
future of his ancient race. 

The Mar Shimum, having visited 
London in vain to obtain-the assistance 
of our Foreign Office, cabled to the Shah 
asking him to admit the Assyrians as 
citizens into Iris domain. The Shah has 
consented, and the Assyrian Christians,, 
without let or hindrance for their cus¬ 
toms or religion, will live once again 
among hills which are suited to their 
virile nature. • Now that Persia is 
rapidly advancing in civilisation’ and 
wealth the : world will, not regret this 
generous act of her ruler. 

, Plow comes it that so . ancient a 
Christian Church exists in the midst of 
a Moslem area ? • 

For an answer we must go right back 
to the Acts of the Apostles, in which we 
read of Antioch on the Orontes. 1 From 
this* city missionaries went east, and 
Greek and Syrian Christianity were 
closely, united. From the close of the 
second century. Edpssa, in the north of 
Mesopotamia, became a stronghold of 
the new faith, evangelising as far as 
, Selcucia iii Persia. ; The.Scriptures were' 


translated into Aramaic and books were 
written, to be copied and copied again 
by hand, until our archbishop sent a 
printing press 50 years ago. 

Isolated as it has been since the fifth 
century, tlie community has clung to its 
faith , and customs while all the great 
religious movements in western Asia 
have passed by. 

Their churches in Kurdistan were 
rough buildings , without pictures or 
images, only tlie cross standing in.the 
dim light. The altar was in a sanctuary 
separated from the main building by a 
wall with a door through which only a 
fasting -priest and deacon ..could pass. 
The bread used is held to have been 
associated down the ages with the bread 
taken East by one of the Severity of 
whom we read in Lrilce. 

There is a branch of the Church in 
Persia already, so that the newcomers 
will not be entirely strange in their 
adopted country. 

The story of Christianity in Asia is not 
so well known as it should be, though it 
has a message to the West which should 
help. to. strong then o ur faith. ' 


A BIBLE FOR A 
SWORD 

One Good Turn Deserves 
Another 

WAR AND PEACE IN THREE 
CHAPTERS 

This is a true story in three chapters, 
beginning during tlie Boer War. 

•It was in 1899 when General French 
broke through the enemy lines on his 
way to the relief of Kimberley. 

During a sharp engagement one of tlie 
members- of a commando defending a 
drift on the Modder River saw an officer 
of the Lancers fall. He secured his 
sword as a trophy and for more than . 
30 years he kept it in his home as a 
re^ic of the war. 

Reminders of Men’s Stupidity 

Times have changed, and many 
people no longer care to keep such 
reminders of the stupidity of men in 
slaughtering one another because a few 
war-mongers have had a quarrel. A few 
months ago Mr Henry Horak, of Volk- 
rust in the' Transvaal, the owner of the 
sword, told a Johannesburg newspaper 
correspondent that he would like to 
return it to the next-of-kin of, the fallen 
officer or to the regiment. 

By means of a correspondence in tlie 
Morning Post it was found that the 
sword had belonged to a Lieutenant 
Hesketh, and Mr Horak. agreed to return 
it to his relations. 

Strangely enough, by one of those 
chances that are more common in real 
life than in fiction, a cousin of the fallen 
officer happened to be in South Africa, 
and a meeting was arranged. 

What Newspapers Can Do 

; As it goes on, this story is an example 
of the power ncvvspapers have of creating 
good feeling. A Salisbury lady happened 
to read of Mr Horal/s kind intention 
and remembered that she, too, had a 
relic of the South African War. It was 
an old Dutch Bible which had been 
taken from a burned-out farmhouse in 
Cape Province. Mrs Mabbctt found the 
address of the Johannesburg correspond¬ 
ent and sent the Bible to him. 

• “ One good turn deserves another,” 
she wrote, and asked that the relic of 
those, old, unhappy, far-off times and 
battles long ago might be sent to Mi 
Horak in exchange for the sword. 

The precious Bible arrived in time for 
Lieutenant Heslceth’s couSin to take it 
with him to the meeting arranged 
between himself and Mr Horak, who 
handed over to him the battered and 
bloodstained sword and received in 
exchange the Bible. 

A GOOD CHANCE 

There is a- chance that the beautiful 
Bollin Valley near Macclesfield will be 
saved as a sanctuary in memory o[ a 
naturalist,. Mr T. A. Coward. 
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THREAT TO THE HEART 
OF THE EMPIRE 

NATIONAL SHRINE SAVED 
; BY THE L.C.C. 

.Big Business Marches On 
Caring For Nothing 

;• .ACTION IN GOOD TIME '' 

... The L.C.C., has done a magnificent 
thing in scheduling twenty-one acres of 
the heart of Westminster as an area 
which* cannot 1 be developed except by 
public consent. ' 4 ' 

This means that: what has happened 
to so many 'places (even in the Mall) 
~ cannot happen rpund about the Houses 
of Parliament and the Abbey. 

It was what we call Big Business 
which threatened to spoil the Heart of 
flie Empire. It proposed. to’raise two 
towering blocks of masonry at the 
corners of the open space where stand 
Westminster Abbey and the Houses of 

• Parliament, the heart and voice of the 

English people. ' * 

Dign ity of Abingdon Street 

‘ ‘Tho'blocks of offices nearer the Abbey 
would : liavc beenwhere ■ the : modest 
but -'dignified void; houses of Abingdon 
. Street ribw-Uine the, road which runs 
from .Parliament ; Square past Henry 
the. Seventh's Chapel,, the . House of 
Lords, and tlie adjacent .Gardens by the 
' Thames. If ^anyone would see what 
y Suclr 4 ieW/buildings'" would do, let him 
go to Lambeth Bridge and see the 
superb view* of ( Parliament and the 
. Abbey from’ there. ' 

The 'new block would have blotted out 
Westminster Akbey from tlie s midst of this 
. v dn 'agnifitence .' 1 V ‘ s; - '•/ •' •' : 

Tlie' monstrous intruder would have 
i v dwarfed the apse* of / the Abbey into 
.■• insignificancy;; and put 'a. stop to the 
enlightened efforts^ which' have been 
> made in the ’past to open up .this area, 

' to give' light and air! flowers and lawns, 
to a space where the' Abbey 'should, be 
% } left to Stand by itself; - - 

, ‘ An Excellent Suggestion 

Happily Londoners have the last 
; word in such matters sometimes, and 
: the danger is avertedbut if the time 
/• comes when Abingdon Street, has to 
move off, then the only plan worthy of a 

■ . great city, like Westminster wpukl be to 
, clear the space aiid plant it as a lawn or 

■ a garden.; That is the' excellent stigges- 

• tion of Dr Foxley Norris on behalf of 
, his Abbey/ which would then stand in 
; r its own Cathedral-Close^ as it ought to do. 

But tjic north-west corner of - Parlia- 
ment Square has also been in' danger;. 
There, behind the garden where Abraham 
. Lincoln stands, is a block of lowly offices, 
facing the Square on one side and Great 
George Street on another. 

■. . A Precious Open Space 

v This'Llock, AvHidip truth' to tell; is ' so 
.• jlie oiispicti oil s- as To; be liardly-hoticeabte/ 

• was- fo be/rcplapedjjby: aLlock i 11 -feet' 

: ;;;higlv-egsily overtopping the Govern mcnt>. 
VOffiqes, " and.. actually, fhe biggest Thing 

■Big/BuSuiyss^tduld' possibly plant in the 

• neighbourhood/ r ; ; //•" ■ "' 'S 

: - It would liave destroyed one of tlie 

• beauties of an,open space nvhielLalready 
>has had a struggle, to keep them ,;.\A 

'-This spot .has, been called the. Heart- 
. of the. Empire, .and it has a thousand 
'claims'to that ; sacred title. Close by 
‘stands the Cenotaph, to which,, at least 
once a year, the eyes "of the whole 
Empire are/turned. : '■ ‘ i ‘ ’ ' ; > 

‘ ‘A’ Faults this spot may have;■■but faults 
added to them-would be h Crime. - : ; 

There is one alteration which would * 
r affront no taste .► and no sentiment. - 
Instead; of a - crude block - oi -flats, ,a- 
/ decent and worthy house;for the Prime 
; JVfimsterv might J>e raised herq .in place ; 
;;.q£;the dingy, and inconvenient dwelling 
where he is now compelled to put up. 
Then Downing Street itself might be 
rebuilt, with both”pleasure and profit to 
all concerned. ' ' , ' i ’ - v 


Ice-Bound Canada 

Adventures in Fire 
and Frost 

Our .readers will not have forgotten 
the itiny. band of ..scientists, who have 
been passing the dark days of winter at 
Fort Rae in Northern Canada. ■ 

They went to this lonely spot to 
investigate the weather and some of 
the wireless secrets of the Arctic Regions 
in connection with the International 
Polar Year. * 

A thrilling message " lias ' recently 
reached our Air Ministry describing the 
difficulties encountered' by the gallant 
little group during their exile in one of 
the coldest quarters of the globe/ 

Fire, strange as it may seem, was the 
foe which .caused tlie most exciting 
moments of their visit. When the 
temperature was 40 degrees below zero 
the roof of the hut caught alight, and it 
was as much as they could do to put it 
out, as a stiff breeze was blowing. 
Traders and Indians quickly * came to 
lend their aid and a line was made 
between the hut aiid a hole in the icc 
close by. By rapidly passing buckets 
from, hand to hand the fire was quelled, 
though much wood had to be chopped 
away as well. 

Other difficulties which were sur¬ 
mounted were the stopping of the 
essential clocks owing to the freezing of 
the oil in the works, the refusal of the 
pen to record the changes of the auto-, 
niatic wind-gauge, and the meals of* 
gelatine taken by rats off photographic 
plates of the Aurora Borealis. 

In spite of all, however, tlie message 
reports that regular records of the 
weather have been taken and the Aurora 
has been scientifically observed". 

BLESSED ARE THE 
PEACEMAKERS 
A Friend of Many Countries , 

What a number of great people there 
must be living among us whose influence 
will change' the world 1 . y 

It is not until many of them pass over 
that we hear.. of their . achievements; 
Dr H. T. Hodgkin, who Has died in 
Dublin at 55, was well known in many 
communities in Various countries,; but 
only now! that he is gone is the world 
realising the /me way in which he spent 
his ‘life.. '• • . ' / " 7 

, This ■nussToAatJy And. doctor,- born at 
Darlington, vyas/onq of “ the. greatest. 
Quakers. aOns 'gQnefation.;.N6 : boclywlio 
heard him address a meeting will forget 
his eloquence and commanding presence. 

We have not space to write of all the 
useful work he accomplished; ' Nearly 
30 years ago lie - helped, to found the 
WesLChina HnionvUniyevsity,. ;*• During 
the war he worked hard^fqr'the, cause of 
. peace,' ahd was pne of the fquhders of the 
. Tejlqwship!of. Rec6iiciliati6n r ; for which 
lie vlsited;fliidia, Syria,, and Madagascar. 
He gave lectures during a tqur'of -Chincse 
’universities, hnd>. colleges andv. became 
v sccretary>: of; The National Christian 
Council of, China .,. 1 •A. ; r ^, 

poor Abdulla v 

.; F or 13 years Abdulla, tlie; lion, and 
Fatma, his twin sister, have gambolled 
together at the London Zoo to the‘great 
delight of all visitors;.;.’ . . 

/ .Tliey were the. oldest lions in the Zoo, 
Laving ! been' brought there as cubs by 
the Governor of Somaliland 
• Now poor Abdulla paces up. and down 
in solitude, for. his sister has- -died, 
mourned by all the keepers, for she was 
the gentlest beast 1 that ever inhabited 
the Lion Hduse; f ; V / 

Guy ia ' Hospital bas : its own v free 
library and last year more than 25,300 
issues of books and magazines were 
made to patients. " : ‘ ' y 


The Meanest Of 
All Revolutions 

Herr Hitler and the Jews 

Somebody has. said of the German 
Revolution that it lias been the most' 
bloodless of great revolutions, but the 
meanest of them all. "■ 

The writer was thinking 'of the perse¬ 
cution of the Jewish race, and the world 
will hope Herr Hitler wifi think more 
than twice of his grave responsibility in 
this matter. 

Racial intolerance is one of * the 
terrible things. It is deeply to be de¬ 
plored that under Herr Hitler Germany 
is persecuting her Jewish subjects. ; 

We do not refer to the allegations of 
atrocities, about which we do not know 


Shakespeare To Hitler 

Shakespeare is as popular in Germany; 
as among his own people. May we not 
commend this word of Shakespeare’s 
Shy lock to Herr Hitler? V 

J-Jatii not a Jew eyes? hath 
not a Jew hands, organs, 
dimensions^ F. senses, affections, 
passions ? x fed with the same 
food, hurt wit If the same weapons, 
subject , to :, the /same * diseases, 
healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same ; 
winter and summer,' as a Christian 

cis. ? If you prick us do we not 
bleed ? if you tickle us do \ve 
not laugh ? if you poison us do 
we not die ? and if you wrong us 
shall we not revenge ? . 

the facts; but it is clear tliat J ews are 
being deprived of public offices. Jewish 
judges, \medical officers, and other 
officials have been dismissed ignomini- 
ously from' their posts merely because 
they are Jews. - * ■ • ■; /. 

The Jc\vs are a great and gifted race 
who are settled in greater or less degree 
in every country, and wherever they are 
settled they . have contributed - great 
citizens' to the land of their adoption. 
We hope Herr Hitler will remind himself 
of the distinction which has'been con¬ 
ferred on Germany by her great JeVisli 
citizens. We ; will mention , only’Two* 
.Mendelssohn.the musician and. Einstein 
the physicist; but hundreds of other 
great Jews might be named who have 
brought glory to Germany. 

- And, let us observe, it is specially 
crue ; l to r persecute Jews., at present, 
when, .owing to the ban. everywhere 
•upon immigration,. the ; German Jew 
cannot ^escape from the national cage 
which-is bciiig.du'ade so - difficult for him. 

• A .WASTED GENERATION 
, . OF PUBLIC TIME % 

. Mr/Baldwin .has: been reminding, the Ho.itse 
of. Commons, of' the tragedy; of. a waited 
generation .of political quarrelling*'; and witli 
the fate of India under discussidn we pass on 
what he said: .- - - 

■ - What is ,, the i pos j lion with * regard * to 
Ireland from 1886 onwards ? Two politi¬ 
cal parties were'lined-up ;i.n opposition! 
It was a .pblitical question of the/first 
order.I fought on it as a - young man. 
The Liberals could iiot, advance an inch 
tbwafd ; the Tories/and the Tories could 
not ’advance ail : inch/ toward '- the 
Liberals; :- The two parties fought and 
. fought until there, were s only ' husks tq 
fight oVer. It ended .iii 192j, " and was 
ari end none of them had wanted to see. 

It was not a thing which a. single ope. 
of them would have; desired five pr ten 
years before. 


SEE BROADSTAIRS 
AND BE HAPPY 

A COW’S SPRING HOLIDAY 

Early Opening of the Summer 
Season by the Sea 

ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 

See Your Own Country First is a 
maxim which seems to appeal even to 
our cows. . 

One of them decided to go to Broad- 
stairs this year, and was first discovered 
at breakfast, peaceably nibbling the 
grass of Victoria Gardens. The.sight 
shocked the inhabitants, for even'dogs 
are not allowed in Victoria Gardens, 
Someone acquainted with the gravity 
of the- scene hastened to inform a 
policeman/who hurried to the Gardens ; 
but it was the cow who got the first word 
in and the policeman who had to retreat. 
He had, however, disturbed her. break¬ 
fast, so she/decided on a stroll along the 
promenade toward Ramsgate. . . 

This was another breach of the town’s 
regulations; and the policeman felt it 
his duty to follow and bring about an 
arrest. Sadly the cow must have 
pondered over how she had been misled 
by the Broadstairs poster, Thege was 
no peace here, and the inhabitants 
behaved in a most extraordinary way. 
The mere sight of a cow set them waving 
their hands and their sticks, or shuttling 
in the .other direction, ffo one:'or two 
who tried to accost her' she behaved 
as a lady should in such circumstances, 
brushmgth'emindignantlyaside/- 

; Race Round a Yacht 

Still the policeman plodded after her, 
and .the two. fomid - v themselves.:,in a 
field together, The, policeman, , with no 
cover bigger than a blade of grass! /was 
vasfly relieved to sec the co\V decide 
to go on toward Ramsgate. A tinker’s 
yard attracted her, and she vvas‘ just 
inspecting an old yacht .when ;a man 
hit the yacht with a stick. • 

The cow took this as a sign.for-the 
,race to begin, and off she started, rpund 
and round the'yacht. . Luckily for the 
man he was still leading by a. head vdien 
reinforcements arrived and called' the 
race off. • . * . . . 

^Bping a little out of breath; ..the 
disillusioned cow .decided to rest Jn a 
shelter which had suddenly - appeared 
on the scene. Actually it was the one 
thing in Broadstairs specially made for 
cows,; a big float belonging to the town’s 
■butchers, who. had brought it r Mong 
thinking it might prove usefuj . ■ 
And ,that was the end! of this cow’s 
holiday by the seaside.' .Broadstairs 
will have only ; herself to blame ‘iFbur 
cows in future prefer to go to Margate. 

Things Said 

He never slammed a door. * 

From an obituary notic3; ’ 
No one wishes to lick aTarger stamp. 

-■ . , ISarl of Mun^t/r, 

This, post-war world is full of ;; pre-war 
minds. ; ^ >•’ : ••/' .. , Mr .Balthyui! 

. Shoreditch, gaye .Shakespeare/, his 
ehance : of 'becoming a dramatist;. ; 

. . . . • Miss Graham-Campbfil 

Christianity is being submerged by 
xcphomics.; ... , .. / Dr Digan: 

They are quite content to sail ropud 
the world free.; ' * 

■ / " > • ■. A; Cap tain on tli ree s towaways, 

* Whatever be the risks of disarmament, . 
.they are not so great ‘jis the risks Of 
armaments/. - . Mr.Wilfred Wellock' 

/ Dear Sir. I am fed up with talks 
about pig food and tifoid. r ; 

David LI6yd George (Junior) to the B.kc. 

/ Some of the finest literature Iiaslbeen 
written in daily and weekly papers, and 
still is. Mr Ivor Brown 

Why cannot someone invent a beauti¬ 
ful chimney ? ./ . . . 

The Queen at a. Housing Exhibition 
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The Nature Lesson • Electric Giant • Studying the Upper Air 



An Electric QIant A huge electric locomotive, 7G feet long and weighing more than 230 tons, 
has arrived at Chioago for the World's Fair. It belongs to the Milwaukee Railroad. 



Secrets of the Atmosphere—Mr W. H. Dines of Kew Observatory Is here seen holding a 
balloon which carries recording apparatus into the upper atmosphere. 



Hallway Artist—The railways can offer many 
striking scenes for an artist, as this Euston 
signalman at work on a painting knows. 


Seeing London—When passing through London these ramblers felt 
compelled to pause by one of the Embankment Sphinxes to pick out 
points of interest shown up clearly In the bright Spring sunshine. 



The Natural History Lesson—When the weather is fine girls of Trumplngton Road School 
at Leyton go Into Epping Forest for tholr Nature study lesson. Here some of the girls are 
soon collecting from a forest pond specimens for their school aquarium. 


Enlarging a Bridge—The L.N.E. Railway Is 
duplicating thp main line to Shenfield. Hare 
we see new girders beside an old bridge. 



Cricketers In the Making—These small boys of Lancing House School at Lowestoft are' 
looking forward eagerly to the start of the cricket season very soon. Their keenness is 
evident in this picture, which shows them learning how to play a straight bat. 
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A LITTLE EDEN 

900 GERMANS WHO LIVE 
IN IT 

Where Life is Cheap and 
Unemployment is Unknown 

PLEASURE IN POVERTY 

, | . From Our Hungary Correspondent 

Always, from the ancient hermits 
downward, there have been people who 
have tried, singly or in communities, to 
live a better life than the bulk of man* 

. kind has managed to do. 

Individuals have, on the whole, 
succeeded better and more enduringly 
than communities; but there is one 
community in Germany which was 
started forty years, ago and is still going 
’ jstrong. We hope it is comfortable in 
.these tragic times for that country.' 

.. S A sort of garden city, but unlike any 
other garden city we have seen,, it is 
i some miles north of Berlin and has been 
‘ given the appropriate name of Eden. 
It was founded in 1893 by a handful of 
vegetarians with the object of ensuring 
for themselves as well as for their off¬ 
spring a healthy, frugal, and economical 
i open-air life. ; 

Something To Be Striven For 

. , But if you Set your feet on an upward 
. path the probabilities are that you will 
- find yourself on the heights before you 
.know it. . And the littlecolony so 
; modestly started.,has not only grown in 
the course of the years, but has realised 
. in its growth loftier ideals than ‘its 
founders perhaps dreamed of. ' { 

\ ‘ The old ideal of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body, which modern city life 
has somewhat dimmed, has been made 

• bright again and set up as a thing to be 
. striven for. Simplicity, frugality, the 
Clove of work for its own sake, the - un¬ 
trammelled enjoyment of sunshine and 
air aiid water—all these have been made 
a part of life as it is lived in Eden. 

Ariiong the nine hiindred members of 
the little colony are men and women of 
all classes and professions. All are com¬ 
plete or partial vegetarians, all tee¬ 
totallers and non-smokers; all have 
abandoned fashion, luxury, fine clothes, 
and ostentation of every kind, and all 
have learned the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures. 

A Splendid Bill of Health 

There are in Eden no wine shops, no 
tobacconist's shops, no butchers, and no 
picture theatres. A recent inquiry has 
revealed that three-fifths of the children 
born, in the place did not know what a 
tipsy person looked like, and that none 
had ever heard an oath or a bad word. 

* In forty years there has not been a single 
case for the Law Courts, nor has any 
child had to be'sent to a reformatory. 

» There is a good school, and the 
children run about free and happy and 
scantily clad, and bursting with health 
and spirits. Among - the 330 children 
who have passed through the school in 
the ]ast 25 years there has not been a 
single case of death, while of the babies 
born up till 1923 only six have died, the 
lowest percentage any civilised country 
can show. - 

An Oasis in the Desert 

Life in Eden is extremely cheap and 
unemployment unknown. In this respect 
the place is “ an oasis in the desert of 
economic life," as a member^of the 
colony puts it. ' ~- 

To make this state of affairs possible, 
all workers voluntarily 'consented last 
year to a 20 per cent reduction of their 

• wages. Why not; seeing that they could 
do- so and yet suffer no want ? In the 
bad days of inflation after the war a 
friend in Denmark sent a hundred 
Danish crowns as a present for the poor 
1 children of Eden. • He received in reply a 
: letter of thanks, but was told that some 
embarrassment had' been felt as to how 

• this " enormous sum " was to be spent, 1 
there being,'properly speaking, no poor 


ELECTRICITY AT SEA 

WHAT IT IS DOING 

The Great Variety of Ways in 
Which a Ship Uses It 

WASTE USED FOR POWER 

We do not hear much ; about the 
electric ship these days, the ship which 
is driven by electric current derived 
from dynamos driven' by steam or oil 
engines on board. But the tonnage is 
steadily rising, and ships of more than 
a million horse-power ate now afloat. 

A big ship of 28,000 horse-power, the 
Stratlinaver, was built in a British ship¬ 
yard last year. 

Apart from the actual electric drive, 
however, electricity is becoming very 
largely used on the sea. A new idea, 
likely to make useful economies in the 
cost of running a big steamship, is to use 
.the exhaust (or waste) steam from the 
engines to drive a turbine and dynamo, 
which in turn drives a motor attached 
to the propeller shafts. r 

Some Little-Known Facts 

• Electricity is being used in a great 
many ways on the modern; ship of which 
the average- voyager knows nothing. 
On a 25,000-ton passenger ship there arc 
generally at least 50 electric clocks, and 
perhaps 20 electric alarm bells or horns. 
Then there are . numerous loud-speakers 
for the xiseof the navigating'officers to 
give their orders. The bid practice of' 
swinging'the lead is fast disappearing,, 
for every big ship is adopting an electric 
depth finder, with which a sounding can 
be taken in a very few seconds. 

; Every big ship, too, has electric 
cranes and electric winches for hauling 
ropes, weighing the anchor, and so on. 
One ship after another is adopting the 
gyroscope for preventing rolling, and 
every gyroscope depends on electricity 
for its driving power. The electric log 
is fast displacing the old log which ‘has 
served navigators faithfully for^so many 
years. Even the whistle of a big ship 
is blown by an electric control. . 

During the last two years electricity 
has been employed on an ever-increasing 
scale for wireless and telephone commu¬ 
nication. Continuous wave telegraphy 
lias almost entirely replaced the old 
spark wireless of earlier times. There 
are long-range wireless telephones on 
the Majestic, Olympic, Leviathan, 
Empress of Britain, and Monarch of 
Bermuda. From these ships one can 
talk by wireless with Rugby, or the 
Ocean Gate in the United States, during 
any part of the transatlantic voyage. 

Welds Stronger Than Steel 

Almost every fishing fleet has a short- 
range wireless telephone with which it 
can talk to the parent ship or the big 
floating factory which accompanies it. 

Then there are electric direction 
finders, and hundreds of electric lamp 
signals which have entirely replaced the'' 
noisy bell for the cabins. Practically 
all . the cooking and heating of the 
modern ship is. clone by electricity, and 
. many a passenger ship goes to sea with 
an electric talkingrpicture equipment.. 

■ One of idle most important directions 
in which electricity is coming into the 
shipping world is by replacing the old- 
fashioned riveting with electric welding. 
Welded steel has largely taken the place 
of castings for engines, and .the welds 
are actually stronger than the steel or 
metal which they join.. 


Continued from the previous column 
children in Eden. " 'We are all poor," 

; wrote his correspondent, " but we take 
pleasure; in our poverty." ; 

This is the - key to the secret of the 
place. These modern Edcn-dwellers 
have rediscovered the old truth that 
■happiness docs not depend on riches. 
They are no Communists'; the little 
that each man owns is his own, to do as 
he likes with ; but as he knows that the 
best things in life‘are not to be bought 
with money the pursuit cf it has : ceased 
tolntcrcst him.' u --■ * j 


A VERY CURIOUS 
THING 

MUSIC AND THE MICROBE 

What a Norwegian Believes 
After 20 Years of Study 

CAN SOUND'WAVES KILL 
GERMS? 

. From Norway comes news of a singular 
discovery—if it is a discovery. 

It is claimed by a business man named 
Alfred Minsaas, who has been experi¬ 
menting on certain lines for over 20 
years, that music played on the organ 
will prevent foodstuffs' from going bad. 
We give his story without knowing any 
more about it. < . . . 

Our first reaction to the news is 
wonder that the most spiritual of all the 
arts should be able to exercise so strong 
a , physical influence on the material 
world ; but what is meant, of course, is ; 
not music but sound. Sound waves of a 
certain length are said to be pernicious 
to the bacilli which cause decay. ; 

Divided Opinions 

. Scientists seem divided ini their opinion, 
as to the worth of the discovery. Sonic 
pooh-pooh it, others think it interesting 
enough to.make further research worth 
while. One of these, the official chemical 
expert Herr Bruff, tells of an experiment 
he was led into making with surprisingly.. 
favourable results. ■ ' . 

He cut up some fresh meat and dis¬ 
tributed the bits in six hermetically 
sealed boxes. Three of these. were 
subjected by Herr Minsaas to the. influ¬ 
ence of sounds, played on his organ for 
about 30 minutes, and then placed in a 
fairly warm atmosphere side by side 
with the other three. After a week the 
boxes were opened, when it was found 
that whereas the meat in the boxes which 
had undergone nd treatment was badly 
decayed, the contents of the " doctored 
boxes were all right. y 

Not the least interesting part of the 
story is the way Herr Minsaas was .led 
to his discovery. 

The Rushing Waters 

It seems he had been reading about 
pilgrims bathing in the River Ganges and 
being cured of their diseases in the sacred 
waters. It struck him that there was 
one thing all the sacred bathing-places 
had in common : each of them was near 
some falls or in a deep gorge which the 
rushing waters filled with a thundering 
roar. From this he drew the conclusion 
that it must be the tremendous volume 
of sound which killed the microbes of 
sickness and so effected the cures. 

He began imitating the sounds oi 
waterfalls on an organ, and the results 
seemed to prove his surmise correct. 
Though at first he. earned nothing but 
ridicule with his idea, years, of patient 
experiment and research have, at last 
brought it to a point where riien, of 
science think it worth developing, or at 
least speculating about. 


A LITTLE HELP IS WORTH 
MUCH PITY 

Since the Charnwood Forest Children's 
Home near Loughborough was opened 
in the , first year of, this century its 
story has been ongjof continual progress. 
Thousands of* children have been 
made well’and happy by. spending long 
periods of convalescence here, - and the 
,24 beds which are provided have been 
in almqst constant use. • 

Now the Home is hard up, and would 
be very grateful for a little help. It’ is 
more especially for children who have 
been ill with rheumatism, or have weak 
hearts.after rheumatic fever, and need 
a long rest and careful treatment. 

Will you’ in ; your charity send a little 
help to this good Cause ?■■; j 


GREAT WHEAT RACE 

ACROSS THE WORLD 
TO FALMOUTH 

The Story of Sixteen Fine 
Sailing Ships 

STORMY HISTORIES 

Early in the year the little seaside 
town Port Victoria in South Australia, 
was a hive of activity. 

Motor-lorries and ' great wagons 
rumbled down the sea front to unload 
thousands and thousands of bags of 
wheat, and up its fine harbour sailed 
graceful. barques and barquentincs'of 
other days about to take part in the. 
great annual wheat race to Falmouth. 

When the last vessel sailed more than 
400,000 bags of wheat left the little port, 
each ship bound for " Falmouth for 
Orders “ and each, with . one exception, 
to' take the road round Cape Horn. 

. Enthusiasm'of the Crews 

The ships are not built for speed as 
were the famous tea clippers, but there 
is always competition as to who shall 
make the trip in the fastest time. The 
.crew. of. every ship is keyed to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. 

Not all the ships left on the one day, 
but those who got away early in January 
had the advantage'of the strong wester¬ 
lies to carry them round Cape Horn, j 

The Finnish . four-masted barqpe 
Archibald Russell, originally built by 
the' British firm John Hardie & Co., 
and the Swedish barque Abraham 
Rydberg were the first, to leave;, they 
sailed early in the second week; of 
January. They were followed ten days 
later by the German barque Priwall, 
which carried 50 apprentices and a load 
of 56,900 bags of wheat, and the Finnish 
barque Penang. 

Last Year’s Winner 

Then came the Herzogin Cecilie, Grace 
Harwa, Favel, Olivebank, Killoran, 
Lawhill, C. B. Petersen, Mozart, Pamir, 
Parma, Passat, and Pommern. The 
Herzogin Cecilie won the race last year, 
when she sailed from South Australia 
to Falmouth in 107 days, but her record 
trip was made in 1931 when, loaded with 
5000 tons of wheat, she sailed from 
Wallaroo in South Australia to Falmouth, 
in 92 days. At one period on this 
voyage she covered 360 miles in 24 
hours, and this is said to have beaten 
the Cutty Sark's best record. 

Of all the sailing ships that once 
roamed the seven seas there are now in 
existence little more than 30 deep-sea 
ships devoted to commercial trade, 
and of these half are owned by Captain 
Gustav Erikson of Mariehamn, Finland. 
He is a lover of the sailing vessel, holds 
to the tradition of the full-rigged ships, 
and always restores the name under 
which a ship had won fame or glory. 

Round Cape Horn 

All the ships of the wheat ’race have 
had stormy histories. The Grace Harwa, 
which for years traded from the West 
Coast of South America to the United 
Kingdom, was going home round Cape 
Horn when she ran into such high seas 
and strong winds that she could only 
rock in the troughs of the waves; her 
main braces were washed overboard and 
so wet and tangled that they could not 
be hauled aboard. Oil was poured on 
the waters and, ; by a miracle her crew 
righted her.* At’one stage, however,.she 
covered 312 miles a day when sailing 
for Buenos Aires.. 

The Abraham Rydberg, then known 
as the Hawaiian Isles, encountered 
terrific scab on her maiden voyage in 
1892, when she set out for San Francisco. 
The head Winds would not let her sail 
round the Horn to the Pacific and so. her 
captain turned her round and sailed 
round the world by the Cape. 

The Parina,' owned by a Finnish syndi¬ 
cate, is the largest ship in the wheat race. 
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EMIL JOENSSON 
A Ploughman Finds a Fortune 

Emil Joensson, farm hand, has found 
a fortune. 

He-was ploughing a field in Kropp, a 
parish of Skaane, the most southerly 
of the old provinces of Sweden, when 
he saw something blue and white in a 
freshly-turned furrow. 

He stopped his beasts. The plough 
had turned up a fine bit of porcelain, 
and scattered the gold and silver coins 
that it once contained. * 

Joensson fetched his master, who 
fetched an archaeologist, and between 
them they unearthed a hoard of treasure, 
about 400. old coins ,and beautiful Orna¬ 
ments made by master silversmiths 
when their art was at its zenith. Among 
them are the mountings of a belt decor¬ 
ated with garlands of acanthus and 
carnations, and an exquisite little 
Madonna standing on a crescent moon. 

It is believed the treasure must have 
belonged to some nobleman. As the 
ornaments arc among the finest speci¬ 
mens of their kind now existing they 
have been purchased by the State 
Historical Museum, and the farm hand 
is now a rich man. ■ 

Some of the ornaments are about 450 
years old, and must have been family 
heirlooms. Their proud owners can little 
have guessed that they would one day 
bring a ploughman a fortune. ’* . 

THE MISSING MAIL 

The other day a mail bag vanished 
from Chester. It contained several re¬ 
gistered letters, and some people came 
to a very unpleasant conclusion about it; 

But the bag returned safe and sound 
next day. . \ 

An innocent motorist had found the 
bag lodged on his back axle. On his wav 
home he had driven past the Chester 
sorting office, whence mails are taken 
to The station on electric' trucks, and. 
there he had unwittingly picked up 
the bag. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOAT 
1600 Belgians Come To See Us 

Little Belgium is invading England 
this Easter. One thousand six hundred 
Belgian boys and girls with their teachers 
will arrive in three boatloads to see 
the sights of London. 

They are' by far . the largest party 
of children ever' to visit this country 
from the Continent. They will come 
in a Children’s Boat, chartered for them 
by the Belgian Government, the boat 
making three trips to bring them. 

The visit was planned by the Belgian 
Minister of Education as part of a 
scheme to help children to get first-hand 
knowledge of other countries. Arrange¬ 
ments for their ‘ stay were carried out 
by the School Journey Association. 

Preparations for this visit were made 
in - schools all over Belgium, wireless 
talks being broadcast on London’s old 
buildings and, films shown during 
history and geography lessons to give 
the children some idea of what they were 
going to see, 

THE BIRD HOTEL 

The hotels at our seaside resorts are 
now filling up gradually,’ and more and 
more bookings will be made for the 
months of good weather. 

It is pleasant to remember that there 
is also a long and flourishing season at 
the Bass Rock in the Firth of Forth, 
where, very early in April, the gannet’s 
first eggs "are laid , in the hundreds of 
ledges and crevices there, 

A few years ago over 4000 nests were 
counted on this rock. The gannets take 
shore leave for a long time, staying at 
the Bass through storm and sunshine 
from-March till October, and sometimes 
a few parents linger to escort late-born 
young till November. Oh, the fluttering 
of wings, the cries, the incessant short 
flights,' the comings and goings round 
this glorious place in the noble. Firth. 
We have so often watched it. 


THE OLD CABBY 
Sir David Murray’s Story 

Sir David Murray, R.A., who is 
President of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in .Water Colours, told a pleas¬ 
ant story at the dinner'held to celebrate 
the Institute’s 124th Exhibition. 

Once there was an old man living at 
Tarbert, Loch Fyne, who was called 
McAllister and owned the only cab in 
the place. The old fotir-wheeler was 
very useful in its day ; no . doubt it 
took excited girls to dances, carried 
gloomy people to the dentist, and brought 
welcome guests from the station. But at 
last it clied of old age. 

One day Sir David saw it abandoned 
on a mound, amid, heather and brambles, 
and the artist wanted to paint the sad 
scene and call it The End of the 
Journey. So he started a canvas, and 
before long he found McAllister looking 
over his shoulder. Often the old cabby 
used to come and watch the painting. 

The picture was finished, and so was 
the artist’s visit to Tarbert. He went 
away, exhibited the picture with others, 
and sold it. Next year he returned to 
Tarbert, and met McAllister, who said : 

" You painted my old cab, and I read 
you sold it for ^80. Now, is that true ? ” 

The artist said yes. 

" " Well,” said McAllister sternly, ” it 
was a wrong and dishonest thing to do. 
I did not pay- half that money for it 
when I bought the cab.” 


SEEDS 

We are all busy planting seeds, but 
how few of us think of the experiments 
that are. carried on regularly in our 
great seed-testing stations ? . 

Investigations have been made as to 
the temperature in which a seed can 
start to grow.. There are instances 
known where seeds of wheat have begun 
to germinate on ice. The highest 
temperature of germination appears to 
be.that,of Pinus Rigida at 57.degrees 
Centigrade. Various seeds prefer various 
temperatures. ;; 


A HERO IN A WELL 
The Father Who Was Too Late 

One more example of a white man’s 
heroism in trying to save a Native was 
revealed at an inquiry in Pretoria into 
the death of John Pcrcival Ley, ‘who 
died through being overcome by poison¬ 
ous gases at the bottom of a disused well. 

A Native in the employ of Ley’s 
father explained that he had dropped his 
pipe, which had been given him by de¬ 
ceased, into the well. Fie mentioned it 
to Ley, and it was arranged that they 
should get it out the next day. The 
Native was lowered down the well, which 
contained no water, but could not find 
the pipe, and lost consciousness while 
searching for it. Ley thereupon went 
down to the Native’s assistance, tied a 
rope; round his body, but was himself 
overcome by the fumes. 

Later Ley’s’ father found two ropes 
going , down the well, pulled up one 
which was weighted and so rescued his 
native servant, but could not recover 
his son till life was extinct. 

The well was originally 60 or 70 feet 
deep, but it had been partly filled with 
prickly pears and rubbish, so that it was 
only about 25 feet deep \vhen the,acci¬ 
dent occurred. ' 


A NEW SENTINEL IN 
BLOOMSBURY 

Visitors to the British Museum are 
familiar with the great statues from 
Easter Island which stand on guard 
beneath the portico. , 

These two symbols of a lost race 
now have as company a Red Indian 
totem pole from Queen Charlotte Island 
in British Columbia. The pole has been 
at. the Museum sinefe 1903, but is now 
being displayed for the first time. 
It is '39 feet high, having been carved 
from a cedar trunk, and when it arrived 
at the Museum it was necessary to 
saw it . in two'. * Now it has been put • 
together again, and looks down on 
Bloomsbury after 30 years in hiding, 
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The Greatest Tragedy 
Since the Crucifixion 

jyjANKiND is confronted with 
the greatest tragedy since 
the Crucifixion. 

There is endless war talk in a 
world where nobody wants war 
except a handful of warmongers. 

Since the betrayal of Jesus 
by Judas there has been no 
more appalling act in human 
history than the betrayal of 
the men who gave up their 
lives for the Allies. 

They died to save the world 
from war, Their Governments 
told them so, and they rallied 
to their flags believing it. 

They believed the Allies had 
nothing less to serve than 
liberty, and the heart of the 
youth of the world beat high 
at the thought of the Great 
Adventure that had come to it. 
Tt went out like a .Galahad 
seeking the Holy Grail. ' 

To thousands and millions 
came the bitter knock at the 
door, to say that another boy. 
had gone; but though the 
heart was breaking the spirit 
endured, for the price was no/t 
too bitter’to pay for peace and 
goodwill among men. 

But the tragedy' that con¬ 
fronts the world today is that 
the politicians have betrayed 
mankind, those who live and 
those who died. 

The peoples of the world, 
before God and before man, 
have no hatred of each other. 
They wish to live in friendliness 
and prosperity. They are ready 
for anything that will bring 
peace to all generations. But 
there are those who seek an¬ 
other war while the ruin of the 
last is still upon uS. There 
is danger in ,the very heart of 
Europe which may involve us all. 

It rests on all plain people of 
goodwill to save -the world and 
keep faith with those who died. 

If all Europe’s pulpits will ring 
out, if all Europe’s papers will 
speak out, there will be time to 
strangle militarism before it 
gets another start. Jt is at its 
game again. It is getting ready 
for bombing-planes and poison 
gas, for chemicals for blinding 
cities full of people ; and it 
may get them while the people 
sleep. But never can it get 
them if we wake; and we call 
on all good people now to use 
what power they have to make 
it known that not another 
single penny and not another 
mother’s son shall leave these 
islands for another war. 
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John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 




frommy window! 


An Applogy 
T IIE C.ti. apologises to the Mule, and 
prints this letter because the 
Editor entirely, agrees with it. 

| DeaJ< Sir, I was sorry to see the sentiment 
I quote below in the C.N. for March 25 : 

j May. way always summon mules if summon 
something it must; hut may it never again 
summon men l 

To many men who went through the last 
war, especially those from the country, the 
screaming and torture of horses and mules 
was the most awful sound in.the whole war, 
for they were innocent, while man was the 
cause of it all. 

If there is to be another war we must see 
to it that no animals of any kind are used. 
If man must fight let. him destroy himself, 
and not the innocent animals, who are the 
only things left for God to be pleased with. 

Yours sincerely, A. H. S. Powell. 

It is a habit, good or bad, to speak of 
mules without meaning mules, but, lest 
any other readers misunderstand us, the 
Editor much regrets his fall from grace. 

^ . ■ . ’ / ' 



Easter Egg—By Geraldine Watson 
• © 

Possible and Impossible 
Pyjv ideal existence, said the man who 
■ : thought he was thinking,' “ is one 
in which we would do what we like.” 

And mine;” replied the Philoso¬ 
pher, “ one in which we would like 
what wc do.” ;. 

“ Mine, of course, is impossible.” 

“ And mine possible,” answered the 
Philosopher.; • 

.. ; - '• ©. ' *•; 

White Horse or White Elephant ? 

guRELY War is fast becoming the 
biggest White Elephant in the 
world, costing life itself, ruining the 
world, and settling nothing. 

We have declared it a crime. We 
have pledged ourselves not to fight till 
we have waited six months after a 
quarrel begins.. Indeed,. we have 
pledged ourselves never to fight at all. 

Yet now,’it seems, the War Officb, 
in preparing for war, is to cut off the 
public for half the summer from the 
great White Horse of Wiltshire. 

For ourselves, we must say that we 
prefer the people's White Horse to the 
politician's White Elephant. 


April 

April, April, ‘ ■. 

Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears ! 

, April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

' All my hopes and fears, 

April, April,’ 

Laugh thy golden laughter; ... 
But, the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears ! ' 

William Watson 

The Evils That Did Not Arrive 

Some of your griefs you have cured, 
Andthesharpestyoustillhavesurvived; 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never arrived 1 : 

• • Emerson 

■ 

Tip- Cat y \ 

D athing ; lias started already. Some 
people are just getting their hand in. 

Jt is possible to make old iron quite 
attractive as furniture, says an 
expert. But it's hard. 

0 ./ . . ; 

A n exceptionally good summer is pre¬ 
dicted. That ,\vill be fine; 

; ’ .- ■*. ■ '.■■■- 0 ; : - • 

• A veteran driver has just retired. 
Thought it time to pull up.. 

■ B 

]\Jost people like tea in bed. . Others 
prefer it in a cup. 

B . 

Xhe latest hats for women have no 
crown. And after lie lias paid Tor 
them the hus¬ 
band hasn't 
even half a 
crown. 

B ■ 

]y[ODERNyOutll 
lives in 
the present, 
says a critic. 

So does modem 
age. 

B 

A SHOPKEEPER 
complains 
that a boy did 
not pay the last!instalment on a bicycle. 
He thought it had h free wheel! 

...j' ‘b , \ ' • ■ • 

JJew names arc being sought for two 
small villages. But does anyone, 
call there ?, „ ' 

• ■ •0- * '• v.'y 

W'here Work is Waitingysays a. news¬ 
paper heading. At a*-restaurant■ 
we suppose.’ . .1 .. , 

,. ■ • 1 ’ -■ 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
Qeptford is to spend £200,000 011 
clearing slums, • 

Qver 400 S.O.S; wireless-messages 
were successful last year out of 
a thousand. 

(^iiarlotte Dixon has . just died 
after being 70 years the servant 
andfriend of a Bay swat er family, 

JUST AN IDEA 
Everyone who helps our country a 
little today , is a blessing ; everyone who 
hinders is a millstone round its neck. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If singers are 
engaged for 
a mere song 


To a Certain Boy 

Somewhere in the world is a boy who will 
be Prime Minister one day. A recent C.N. 

Comewtiere your hours are 
^ passed in games, in learning, 
And then at times I seem to.see 
. you stand 

In sudden thought, and on the 
plough your hand, 

With wonder in your heart like 
some new yearning. 

poR it may be, when boyhood’s 
days are falling 

Like summer’s leaves, a sound 
will hold you still, 

Stirring your spirit with a quick¬ 
ening thrill 

To know that it is England, 
England calling. 

And will you go, when then the 
ways have parted, 

Leaving your world within your 
own home door, - 
Unsatisfied, unresting, evermore 
To strive for England, loyal, 

. burning-hearted? 

p so, take not the too-worn 
track, and never 

Sheath, in your strong and splen¬ 
did battling youth, 

Though it should pierce your 
heart, the sword of truth, 

Till men shall worthier be for your 
endeavour., 

Strive that the lost and har¬ 
bourless have homing, 

The workless labour, and the 
hungry bread ; 

Strive till all nations through 
your own be led 

To say : Now are we holier for 
his coming. • Marjorie. Wilson 
■ ® 

Death From the Sky 

The terrible aeroplane accident by 
A which 15 lives were lost, the. 
worst in the history of civil aviation, 
has thrown a dark cloud over several 
countries; but it will not be thought, on 
account of this calamity, that flying is 
less safe than other forms of travel. 

We are moved to take the oppor¬ 
tunity, however, of saying once again 
what we have said before—that we 
hope something will be done to prevent 
aeroplane accidents killing, not only 
the occupants of the machines, but 
the inhabitants of towns. 

We read that at Hayward, near San 
Francisco, a giant air-liner crashed and 
killed not only the three occupants of 
the plane, but 12 people living ill three 
houses which were smashed by it. 

It would be well for our legislators 
to take note of this disaster, for it 
will, of course, be followed by many 
others as aeroplanes multiply, unless 
stringent preventive laws arc passed. 

No flying-machine of any sort should 
be allowed to pass over the boundaries of 
any city. 

All landing-grounds should be 
arranged outside city boundaries, and 
low flying or stunting of'any sort 
should be prohibited. 

How absurd it isthat our legislators 
rarely think of anticipating things 
which surely will take place, and rarely 
prevent disaster by intelligent pre¬ 
paration against it. 
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CAVES OF OUR 
ATLANTIC COAST 

A VISIT TO THE SEALS 
IN THEM 

Are They Interfering With the 
Cornish Fishermen ? 

THE CHARGES AGAINST THEM 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

An interesting visit to our Atlantic 
coast lias been made by a representative 
of a scientific laboratory, owing to 
complaints made by Cornish fishermen 
of the damage wrought by seals. 

The seals are said to rob the nets and 
to disperse shoals of fish such as the 
mullet; and Mr G. A. Steven, of the 
Marine Laboratory at' Plymouth, has 
been visiting some of the fishing ports 
and has accompanied the fleets in order 
to investigate the problem. The report 
of his work has now been published. 

There arc two kinds of seals living 
on the Cornish coast, the Brown Seal 
and the Grey Seal. The Grey Seal is 
much the larger of the two, reaching a 
length of eight feet. It appears that 
the Grey Seal is much more common in 
these regions than the Brown Seal. 

Definite Evidence Wanted 

This is very interesting, for Sir E. Ray 
Lankester believed the Grey Seal to be 
extremely rare in Cornwall and the 
Brown Seal common. In the Baltic 
the Grey . Seal is. said to be probably 
the most harmful of the three seals 
found there, fish forming its chief food. 

Mr Steven finds that seals certainly 
haunt the fishermen's nets, but definite„ 
evidence that they rob them was not 
obtained. He has, however, seen a seal 
rising from the water with a fish in its 
mouth. Herrings have been found 
inside the seals, and seals have been 
found near the herring nets; but whether 
they cat fish which are dropped or take 
them from the nets is not known. 

A Vast Cavern 

A visit was paid to four caves locally 
known as Seal Holes, near Boscastle, 
all but one inaccessible except by sea. 
They are close together, with small 
openings in the face of the high rocks. 
It was only possible to enter two by' 
boat, and in one the water was eight 
feet deep. Inside - the neck the cave 
expanded • into " a vast cavern in 
which the troubled waters made loud 
and fearsome noises." 

On arrival at the caves not a single 
seal was seen. A commotion had been 
made in the first cave entered by beating 
petrol cans and buckets, arid on emerging 
again several seals were visible, greatly 
excited, diving and reappearing fre¬ 
quently, but always remaining* close to 
the base of the cliff. 

The Breeding-Places 

On coming out of the second cave 
many more seals were to be seen. There 
could be little doubt that they had 
emerged from The caves, disturbed by 
the noises, and had come out under 
water. One large seal swam out of 
one of the caves and two,’ on being 
approached, disappeared into the sub¬ 
merged opening. After an hour or two 
many seals had appeared—at one time 
nine heads' could be seen. In support 
of the theory that the seals breed in 
these caves several very young individ¬ 
uals were present, and old adults as well. 

In Mr Steven’s opinion there is not 
enough knowledge about the breeding- 
places and the relative abundance of the 
two species on the Cornish coast, and 
it is highly desirable that a detailed 
survey of their haunts and breeding- 
places should. be undertaken.' Until 
this is done it would be a very great 
pity to kill the Grey Seals and so 
exterminate, one of the interesting 
marine mammals which find congenial 
surroundings on our coasts. 


The Watercress Ladies 



Bringing in part of the day’a harvest 



At this time of the year watercress is at its best. Here arc two pictures from the water¬ 
cress beds at Cashio Bridge in Hertfordshire. In the lower picture the cress is being pressed 


under the water with long brooms to keep It fresh and protect it from frost. 


WHAT OF THE 
| KING’S ROLL? 

1 SAD PLIGHT OF 40,000 
HEROES 

! Who Will Find a Job For a 
Disabled Man ? 

A GOOD THING DECLINING 

In the silence:of the night nurses on 
duty during the war at Number 7 
Stationary Hospital would often hear 
three loud, cheers echoing across the 
water from Boulogne quay. 

- Each time this burst of cheering was 
heard it meant that a troopship or a 
leave boat, crammed with men for the 
Front, was arriving in France; and this 
was the courageous way in which hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of our clerks, shop¬ 
keepers, miners, and labourers faced , 
the fact that they were returning to the 
horror of life in the trenches and would 
probably never see England again.. 

Put me back in dear old.Blighty 
they would sing as they marched up to 
the Rest Camp, and the streets of 
Boulogne would resound with their 
favourite song : 

They'll be right glad to meet me, 

fust imagine how they'll greet me 
{ When I get bach l ; When I get bach ; / . 

; It is sad to think of the greeting 
given by their .country to too many of 
those troops who miraculously survived 
Armageddon, and whose courage and 
endurance won happiness and safety for 
all the fortunate among us today who 
have homes and well-paid work. 

Lord Allenby’s Sad News 

There are at present no fewer than ' 
40,000 war-disabled men who are un¬ 
employed. Of these 24,000 could do a 
full day's work and are as physically* 
competent for all ordinary work as their 
fellow-citizens. This is the sad news 
announced the other day by Lord 
iAllenby at a meeting of the King's Roll 
National Council, ' 

Four years ago 26,700 firms enrolled 
themselves on the Kirig's Roll and gave. 

;a pledge" to employ disabled ex-Service ; 
men. Since then the number has been 
steadily declining. There were a thou-, 
sand fewer in 1931, a drop of 350 in 
1932, and a 400 drop this year. The 
numbers of disabled men in employ¬ 
ment have fallen in four years from 
375,000 to 341,900. 

This sad decline in figures has gone 
'on in spite of all the efforts made by 
King’s Roll committees To persuade 
new firms to enrol and to use every 
means of finding fresh employment for 
the disabled. 

The Nation's Debt 

It is good to know that there arc still 
25,000 firms who are honourably making 
their word good by keeping thousands 
of these war victims at work, and Lord 
Allenby is convinced that many firms ’ 
would, if they were alive to the position, 
at least try to take on a disabled man or 
two. He begs firms not to take it for ■ 
granted that the nation's debt to those 
who have suffered for its sake has been 
paid in full. 

It is, alas ! only, too easy to find 
unemployed disabled men, for a word 
to the nearest Labour Exchange will 
produce them at once. For two years 
Liverpool has, provided work in the 
public parks for all the tuberculous cx- 
Servicc men in the city,, of which there 
are oyer a hundred. Other cities please . 
copy this excellent scheme. 

As tliere is an increased demand for 
new spaces for. parking motor - cars. 
King’s Roll committees have con¬ 
stantly urged thelocal authorities to 
develop these schemes and employ 
disabled men as attendants. 

There has been a fair amount of 
success, but not enough; ' ' 


t 
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SHOULD WE BE 
BRAVE? 

The Hour That Brings 
the Courage 

STORIES FROM TWO NEW BOOKS 

To most of us has come the secret 
fear that we should not be brave in the 
face of deadly peril. 

There is great comfort, for us in two 
new books, one by Lady Rhondda and 
the other by Sir Wilfred. Grenfell. 

Lady Rhondda tells how she was 
on the Lusitania when that liner ’was 
torpedoed, how she suddenly saw the 
water up to her knees, and went down 
into the darkness* with the. ship. 

She struggled to come up, and was 
afraid something on the ship would hold 
her down, but that was her only, fear. 
She came to the surface, held on to a bit 
of planking, and so floated till she lost 
consciousness. At last she was picked up. 

' She was surprised afterwards to think 
she had been cool and unafraid. When 
death is so close as it was to her, 
floating in the cold vast ocean, it is felt, 
she says, not as something terrible, but 
as. a "benignant power. St Francis 
meant * something like that when lie 
spoke of Sister Death. 

In the Regions of Ice , 

Grenfell of Labrador.lias faced death 
many times, during. ’ his , forty years 
doctorjng in the regions of .ice, but one 
occasion stands out, and by its loneli¬ 
ness compares with Lady Rhondda’s. 

; In.order to answer a call for help the 
doctor had to cross a frozen inlet of 
sea by sledge. The ice gave way, but 
by miraculous good fortune lie was able 
to reach a little drifting ice island, 
j: There he was, helpless and alone, 
jivithout any means of getting to land. 
AH night and part of next day the 
island was driven* along by the, wind 
past .barren; -lifeless .cliffs- Many .and 
many a man has.perished thus, and never 
been seen again'.:. In Sir Wilfred Grenfell’s 
• case rescue came. v. J, * . -.. 

■■ c He says that as .ho drifted he. stood 
for hours , waving his shirt, and could 
hot help laughing at himself, because/it 
seemed so absurd to think that anyone 
could see his signal; but he says “ I 
can honestly..say that from first to .last 
not .a single sensation of fear crossed 
my mind. My faith in the mystery of 
immortality is so untroubled that • it 
seemed almost., natural to be passing 
through the portal of death from an ice 
pan,” ; . *. 

■'/; VANISHING SHRIMPS 

* Exactly a hundred years ago there 
were' six boats in the Thames Estuary 
at Leigh engaged in catching shrimps. 
In 1850 the number had grown to 100. 
In 1875 it; had "increased to 200. Today 
there. are only" 16 boats shrimping. 
Will the shrimp vanish front favour, 
and,;if it is;hot caught," will*it multiply 
to such an extent that it* will choke 
the Thames ? ; 

.In a report recently issued on the 
vanishing shrimp industry it was stated 
that in.>addition.;to., the .familiar pink 
shrimps and brown ones'there are many 
otlier varieties,. • Among these . are ' th e 
banded shrimp,‘the yellow' and the 
channelled. . It looks as if there .will'have 
to be a special tank in our aquariums to 
preserve specimens ; of these different 
types, or even of the shrimp at all. 

ONE MAN AND 20 SHEEP 

New Zealand has over 280 sheep to 
the square mile; and over .20 .sheep for 
every man, .woman, and child in the 
Dominion.^ ; ; ~ 

’.".Few; if any, other.countries can boast 
of so many she.esp to the sejn are mile 
or of so many sheep; per .head of popula¬ 
tion. There are no droughts in New; 
Zealand, so that the pastures .support 
more sheep than could be grazed on the 
name area in less favoured lands. , 


War on The Wolf 

<■ • . 1 

The Invader From the 
Russian Plain 

From Our Poland Correspondent 

Polencl has declared war on . at least 
one of her worst enemies, the wolf. 

The number of these animals which 
come .from the vast Russian plain has 
so increased during the last six years 
that they have become a real plague. 

All the eastern districts of Poland are 
seriously threatened. The wolves come 
in huge packs, and very often whole 
detachments of soldiers, have to be sent 
with machine-guns to fight them. 

, The village people live in terror. 
They dare,not go to market as they used 
to in' the days of old because they arc 
not sure if they will ever get there. 

Keeping Children From School 

In ,many villages children cannot go 
to school because hungry wolves get 
so audacious that they raid even village 
streets and carry away whatever they 
can reach. 

■ From one district it is reported that 
wolves broke into stables through closed 
windows, breaking the glass and eating 
all the precious cattle. 

Only horses when left in ..freedom 
know how to defend themselves against 
these terrible beasts. When'they sec a 
pack approaching they form at once 
into'a tight circle, keeping their heads 
in the centre and kicking out hard with 
their hind legs. No wolf ! can come near 
them without being very badly hurt, if 
not killed. Thus horses .have saved the 
lives of many people who took refuge 
in their circle. 

The Polish Government; is starting a 
big offensive against the wolf. The 
army as well as many hunters will take 
part in it. The whole fighting front 
will cover 480 miles. All the peasantry 
of the' eastern counties have promised 
help in chasing the wolf and providing 
accommodation for the hunters. 7 * 


RAILWAYS SAFER AND 
; POORER 

. British railways, which in 1913 made 
^42,000,000 profit, now make less than 
£3o,ooo;ooo. 

If we take coal we find that in 1913 
the railways carried 225. million tons, 
whereas in 1931 they carried only 173 
millions. In general merchandise, the 
railways carried 68 million tons in 1913 
but only 47 millions in 1931. 

The passenger figures are as remark¬ 
able. In 1913, apart from season-ticket, 
holders, the passengers /carried were 
1002 millions ; ■ in 1931 they were 848. 

These heavy losses have been due to 
road competition and bad trade. 

The number of men employed on the 
railways has fallen heavily and added a 
serious item to our unemployment list, 
Before the war the number .was about 
750,000; now it is about 600,000. 

„The, degree of safety attained on our 
railways is so r great that accidents to 
passengers are now rare. Last year only 
three passengers lost their lives, 

NURSERY RECORDS , 

We have received two jolly little 
albums of records for children, * 

One of them has 33 nursery rhymes on 
six records. , They are tuneful and very 
; clear, and have all the old favourites, 
including Sing a. Song of Sixpence, the 
sad fate of the Ten Little Nigger- Boys, 
and Little Bo-Peep, 

The other album has six records, for 
older children, and on them Mrs Compton 
Mackenzie tells us all about the animals 
at the Zoo, ; . *•'•,' 

The albums are issued by the British 
Homophone Company at 4s 6d each; 

A GOOD LITTER LOUT 

Because she allowed him to litter up 
her kitchen with his experiments in 
cooking, Mr Gilbert Christy, a wholesale 
druggist, has left five hundred pounds 
to his cook. ’ , ■. . *v. v* 


King and Coffee 
Man 

The Great City and the 
Little Town 

The beautiful capital of Austria and 
the little known village of .Sambor in 
Poland are both having celebrations this 
year, and both are remembering a very 
great event. 

Vienna celebrates this year the 250th 
anniversary of its deliverance from the 
Turks by King John Sobieski. 

This great victory gave to Vienna 
something which has ever since made it 
famous among the capitals of. Europe, 
the delicious Viennese coffee. By a 
strange coincidence the victory, as well 
as the introduction of coffee as a bever¬ 
age, was due to the Poles. 

It , happened that the Turks had 
enormous supplies of coffee in their canip. 
After their defeat the camp was plun¬ 
dered and all the coffee brought in sacks 
to the town. But the Viennese did not 
know what to do with such strange 
-seeds. They tried to feed their pigs with 
them, but with little success. 

Vienna’s First Coffee-House_ 

However among the Polish soldiers 
who came to Vienna with King Sobieski 
was a man called Kulczycki, who ”had 
spent half of his life in Turkey. He knew 
the secret of making good coffee, for he 
had learned it in the East.7 

Seeing that. such precious food was 
being wasted, he asked the .town 
authorities for permission to use the 
Turkish coffee and to open a coffee-shop. 
They gave him a little lioufce in the 
quarter called Favoriten, and there lie. 
opened the first coffee-house in Vienna, 
called Zum Kolschitzky. Of course the 
place was very simple, and the coffee 
was black and bitter, but people liked 
it, arid very soon Zum Kolschitzky be¬ 
came one of tlie most fashionable places 
in Vienna. •• \\ * ‘ 

Kulczycki waited himself on his guests, 
and to.add to his house a touch of colour 
he dressed as a Turk. 

The little town' of Sambor in South 
Poland, th6 birthplace'of Kulczycki, is 
this summer to hold a -big festival to 
commemorate its famous citizen. 

WHO WILL LIVE IN JOHN 
HAMPDEN’S SCHOOL? 

: We hope that somebody worthy of lit 
will buy the old Grammar School at 
Thame which, we are sorry to hear, is 
homing into the market. 

The building is dear to us for many 
reasons. There are not many Eliza¬ 
bethan schools / left as unspoiled and 
lovely* as this, close by the broad and 
dignified High Street of Thame. ; 

Also it is associated with several 
famous men who learned their Latin in 
the school, rWarmed themselves at those 
great .stone fireplaces, and went tip the 
oak stairs to their dormitories—the 
learned Dr Fell, who did; much to pro- * 
mote - sound . scholarship * at Oxford / 
Anthony Wood,'whose curious History 
of Oxford is much prized; and brave 
John-Hampden. 

It is John Hampden we think of most', 
for he passed his boyhood here, and he 
died at Thame, .a few doors from his 
old. school, after the Battle'of Chalgrove 
Field in 1643. - % * 

For some .years the school lias been 
used as a sort of private hotel. It is 
remarkably unspoiled, and little changpd 
except that the boys’ dormitories now 
count among the eighteen bedrooms 
the place contains. It is* a fine stone 
building as strong as when it was built, 
about 1570. A row of delightful half¬ 
timber cottages are to be sold with the 
school, and altogether the property 
covers an acre—plenty of room for 
someone to spoil or to make still more 
attractive pne of the pleasantest' little 
market towns in England. . 
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FORGING AHEAD 

Fine Work By the SOS 

HOW CHILDREN HELP 
THE UNEMPLOYED f. 

Good news comes to us from the 
S.O.S. Fellowship Society. 

Thousands of people, including many 
London .schoolchildren, are contributing 
small sums of money, some of them a 
penny a week, to support beds for home¬ 
less unemployed; and a few days ago 
several new beds were dedicated in 
S.O.S. hostels in London. 

More and more people are. realising 
that to help those, who are. homeless 
is a national business. These men are 
bearing the brunt of a world calamity, 
and it does not ’seem fair that they 
should be allowed to suffer alone. Every¬ 
body, young and old, * should take a 
hand in helping them. ,, f 

Four of these beds were dedicated in 
the Angel Hostel, Islington, and four 
others, for, youths between. 18. and 21, 
,in the Stucldert Kennedy Hostel ih 
Iiolborn. Here a bed was dedicated 
by the Bishop of London in memory 
of Woodbine Willie, the" famous war¬ 
time padre. / . 

A Home For the Really Penniless 

Already three hostels and three night 
shelters have been established by ■ the 
S.O.S. ; two other hostels arc soon to 
be opened. The society helps only 
those men who are really, penniless, apjd 
seeks to give them* a real home. ; : ;.j . 

What would have happened to hun¬ 
dreds of men in dire need if it had not 
been for this society we dare not think. 
The situation is still so desperate that 
if there a were dozen hostels men would 
still have to be turned away for lack of 
accommodation. 

' There are probably many of . our 
readers who are anxious to help the un¬ 
employed. A better way could not lie 
found than by supporting a bed for. a 
few weeks, or months, or by joining 
with others in running a bed by giving 
a penhy a week or more. * Who will 
come to the. rescue ?. 

The S.O.S. Fellowship Secretary, 49, 
Doughty Street, Holborn, W.C.i, will 
gladly send particulars of the 'many; 
wants of the £bciety, and of the ways 
in which help may be given in bearing 
the burdens of. the destitute out-of-work 
men and setting them on their feet.' '.*.. 

WHO WAS GALILEO? 

Born Pisa, 1564. Died Florence; 1642.,/. 

Galileo Galilei, the father of physics, 
was descended from a noble but im¬ 
poverished Florentine family, :origi.nally 
named Bonajuti. As a child. he, dis¬ 
played versatile genius in music, in 
modelling, in painting, and in mech¬ 
anics. While in his youth he invented 
the first instrument ever devised for 
accurately observing phenomena, in a 
living organism, a pendulum for record¬ 
ing the speed of the pulsp. 7 ■ .. * 

After studying at Pisa University, he 
constructed a * thermometer,. improved 
tliet die scope, and* turned it'for the first 
time toward the heavens, with the result 
that" he discovered the Satellites * of 
Jupiter, proved' the existence of sun¬ 
spots, : and * became : persuaded of the 
truth of the' Copernican theory. *' ITe 
carried the subject " much farther, and; 
the attention of the theologists thus 
drawn afresh t6' the matter, the works 
of Copernicus were,;placed on the Index 
Expurgatorius, and Galileo forced to vow 
that he would not defend their teaching. 

Some years 1 later his own Dialogues of 
the Two Systems was published. There¬ 
upon he was summoned to. Rome, anti 
compelled, under threat of death or 
torture, to sigma formal abjuration of 
the Copernican doctrine/ He yielded, 
and did not suffer the torture commonly, 
believed'to have been his fate. : But his 
activities were not checked. He worked 
on, even when sight failed him, preparing 
the way for Newton and the other 
giants who were to follow/ * ' ; 
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Children’s Pictures at the Children's Own Royal Academy 



Another splendid collection of pictures by. children was seen at the Royal Drawing Society’s forty-fourth annual exhibition held at the City Guildhall in v London.' The President’s Prizes for 

- boys and girls, presented by the Duchess of Argyll, were won by C. Hesketh and Eveline Rhind, whose drawings are shown on this page. J ■' • 
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Destinies of 300 Million People 

INDIA ON THE WAY TO GOVERN HERSELF 

What It Is the British Government 
Proposes To Do in the Eastern Empire 

ONE OF THE MOST MOMENTOUS STEPS FORWARD EVER TAKEN 


JAPAN AT GENEVA 

NOTICE TO LEAVE 
THE LEAGUE 

Cutting Herself Off From 
the Group of Nations 

HER CHINESE WAR 

Japan has withdrawn from the League 
and no longer’ will her representatives 
meet in conference at the Council or 
the Assembly. ■ 

There is no sincere supporter of the 
League and all it stands for who will 
not regret that one of its original 
founders should have taken so grave a 
step. The Land of the Rising Sun, with 
its intelligent and energetic, people, held 
out great hope for a world burdened 
with the stagnation of out-of-date ideas, 
i Japan has failed to realise that only 
by a policy of give-and-take can the 
Nations of. the World secure that 
advance to a perfect civilisation which 
is the aim of each and all. 

Complaints About the League 

Formal and precise to the . end, the 
Japanese Government has sent to every 
embassy, as well as to the League, a 
statement of its attitude to the League 
and justifying its action in the Far East. 
No new reasons are advanced and no 
retraction of any part of her policy is 
made. All the members of the League 
are supposed to be stupid and wrong, 
unfair to Japan, and unpractical in their 
views for securing a. permanent peace 
in Chinese territories, while Japan alone 
is supposed to . know what is the right 
course to pursue. 

Japan wishes to be associated with the 
activities of the League in its Labour 
and other connections, and she .will 
remain at the Disarmament Conference. 

What Japan closes her eyes to, how¬ 
ever, is • the loss of confidence in her 
which other nations cannot fail to have 
in the future. Her. line of action in 
Manchuria did more, than contradict the 
League ; it broke the Japanese word; 
It is certain to be thought that Japan 
now feels she can pursue her warlike 
policy more freely outside the League 
;than in it. 

The Pacific Islands Problem 

■Technically Japan will remain a 
member of the League for two more 
years, administering the islands in the 
Pacific to the North of the Equator as 
,a Mandatory Power on behalf of the 
League. These islands belonged to 
Germany, who is now a member of the 
League, and a problem is bound to arise 
about their future. It will be a sign of 
Japan’s attitude to the rest of the 
nations if she decides to hold them. We 
hope she will realise that the world is 
so rapidly growing smaller' that she is 
not so far removed from international 
associations as in olden days," and "that 
there is no, hope for her own /or any 
other nation unless the world settles 
down to a rule of law and not of force. > 

In that hope we feel lies the chance 
that Japan will reconsider her decision 
before two years have gone, 
v There can be no traitors in the League, 
but is there any reason \vhy' Japan 
should be a traitor?. 


TURKEY’S GOOD ACT 

Turkey has ratified the League Con¬ 
vention of July 1931' for limiting the 
manufacture of drugs and regulating 
their distribution. . 

; This is a very welcome act, for it is 
only lately that the factories of Turkey 
and their uncontrolled output were 
very serious obstacles in the way of 
checking the drug-traffic. Countries 
into which these poisons were being 
poured pointed to Turkey as the 
offending producer, and its Government 
is much to be congratulated-on taking 
this step. ; • 

Thirteen States have now ratified 
tinConvention, but 25 are needed be¬ 
fore it can come into'force.' \ ’ • 


T he British Government will fulfil its 
' pledge to set India on the path to 
free and full self-government, , 

All but a small but busy section of 
political opinion is in sympathy with the 
cautious steps the Government has taken 
in this direction, and the White Paper 
with a full explanation of the scheme 
has been debated in Parliament without 
weakening its arguments in any im¬ 
portant way. 

. As Sir Herbert Samuel so wittily said, 
Mr Winston Churchill's chaff is brilliant, 
but his wheat is poor stuff., Mr Churchill 
leads that small section of political die- 
hards who forget each morning that they 
arc not living in the world they were born 
in ; but the Government and the nation 
must move with the times; and >ve shall 
help India to govern herself. 

A Powerful Document 

The White Paper sets out the proposals 
in a notable and powerful document. 

. It is clear, it is courageous, it is candid; 
and it sets J forth in unmistakable words 
the conclusions the Government has 
come to after the long conferences^ 
inquiries, and investigations of the past 
few years. 

Many of us, brought up in a country 
which has worked out its own salvation 
under a centuries-old banner of Freedom, 
may feel out of tune with the. many 
restricted subjects in the Constitution 
proposed ; but-we must never forget that 
though there are hundreds of our fellow- 
subjects in India who have absorbed 
our own ideas of government, the vast 
majority are living under conditions of 
thought, education, and habit from 
which we have emerged. 

A Big Step Forward 

India, too, with its many races and 
religions, .has exceptional problems that 
are peculiar to itself. And for these 
reasons wisdom is behind what are 
known as the Safeguards. In spite of 
safeguards, however, the proposed Con¬ 
stitutional Reform is a bigger step to¬ 
ward self-government than any ever 
brought forward in the world, and be¬ 
yond the wildest dreams of Englishman 
or Indian a generation since. 

Here are some of the main points of 
the Government’s policy as crystallised 
in the White Paper and in the debate in 
the House of Commons. 

Each of the 11 Provinces of British, 
India (and Burma, , too, unless she 
decides to separate, as many of her* 
people desire) is to have its own Legis¬ 
lature with a Council of Ministers entitled 
to tender advice to its Governor. All 
members of the Assembly will be elected 
on a franchise based on property and 
education, and will meet in Parliament 
at least once a year for five years, 
unless the Legislature is dissolved during 
that period. Between'two and three per 
cent of the population will have votes. 

The Proposed Legislatures 

A few of the Provinces will have two 
chambers, the ‘ Upper or Legislative 
Council existing in these cases for seven 
years. The Provincial Legislatures will 
control and receive their revenue from 
land, forests, and other provincial under¬ 
takings, taxes on. alcohol, 'drugs, and 
narcotics, and certain stamps. 

The f Governor will act' under. the 
Governor-General’s instructions if and 
when lie ,has to exercise any of his 
special powers. 

There will bq set out clearly in. the 
Bill what subjects the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures ,may deal with and what others 
belong to the Federal Legislature. Pro¬ 
vincial Governments will carry out the 
directions of the Federal Government in 
all matters of a Federal character. 


The Federal Legislature, the new idea 
for India; with new features claimed to 
be improvements on any federal forms 
of government yet tried, brings in the 
Native States now governed by Rulers 
who recognise our King as their. Emperor 
and suzerain. These, native rulers will 
for ever share the credit for any success 
Federation will achieve. They will 
appoint 100 members of the Council of 
State and 125 of the House of Assembly, 
as the Upper and Lower Houses will 
be called. . Of the 160 other members of 
the Council the Governor-General will 
nominate 10 and the Provincial Legis¬ 
latures will elect 136 of the rest, Euro¬ 
peans, Indian Christians, Baluchistan 
arid other places being allotted special 
seats to complete a total of 260. All must 
be over 30 years old. The 250 members 
wlio will complete the total , of 375 
members of the Assembly will be elected 
by the people of British India on the 
same franchise as for the Provincial 
Legislatures. All must be over 25. 

The Safeguards 

The Federal Executive will be the 
Governor-General aided and advised by 
Ministers responsible for all the Depart¬ 
ments not on the list of those reserved 
for the Governor. These, the safeguarded 
subjects, are defence, foreign affairs, and 
ecclesiastical administration. The Gov¬ 
ernor will select three Counsellors, who 
will speak but not vote in cither House, 
and a special Financial Adviser. 

There are some great advances on our 
system in this country. Ministers will be 
able to speak in both Houses, there are 
provisions for joint meetings of both 
Houses, and the Upper Chamber can only 
sit for seven years without re-election. 

Each Chamber will make its own rules 
of procedure, but the Governor will make 
rules affecting his reserved subjects. 
His salary and that of his staff will not be 
subject to a vote. 

Powers of the Governor-General 

A very important document will 
accompany the proposed Constitution 
Bill. Known as the Governor-General’s 
Instrument of Instructions, this docu¬ 
ment must be assented to by both our 
Houses here, and will state the duties 
and powers of the holder of this office. 

A Federal Court will be set up in 
India with exclusive power to interpret 
any points arising out of the Con¬ 
stitution Act and any disputes between 
the Federation and a Province or a 
Native State. Provision will also be 
made to enable the Federal Legislature 
to set up a Supreme Court of Appeal 
which will do away with the present 
appeal to the Privy Council, except by 
leave of this new Supreme Court. 

The Governor-General is given 1 special 
powers to carry on the Government of 
India should the Federation, fail. 


CANTERBURY HAS A NEW 
SENESCHAL 

* The Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
have done a great honour to Sir Charles 
Peers in appointing him as their 
Seneschal. 

; Sir Charles has accomplished so much 
for the heritage we have received from 
the past as a kind of national Seneschal 
at our Office of Works that it is most 
appropriate that he should be elected to 
this ancient office at the principal cathe¬ 
dral in our land. 

Today the office is an honorary one 
so far as work is concerned, but in medie¬ 
val times the Seneschal was steward of 
the property of the cathedral. The word 
means an old servant, and every Norman 
duke who came over with the Conqueror 
had his Seneschal, and so did every 
abbot or prior throughout the land. 


MILK FOR NEXT 
TO NOTHING . 

PRICES WHOLESALE AND* 
RETAIL 

A Scottish Farmer Offered 
Fourpence-FIalfpenny a Gallon 

WHY IS IT ? 

Recently the Reorganisation Com¬ 
mittee for Milk reported that in its 
opinion there was too wide a margin 
between the wholesale and the retail 
prices of milk. 

This seems to be borne out by a letter 
from a Scottish farmer, to whom wc are 
indebted for the sight of an actual offer 
made for milk deliveries. It is un¬ 
necessary to state the source of the 
offer, but it was made by a large buyer. 

The price offered the farmer at the 
end of February this year was q jd for 
a gallon for " milk of the finest quality, 
delivered sweet and in good condition.” 

It seems incredible to us, in view of 
the price commonly paid retail for milk, 
that such ’ an offer should be made. 
How are farmers,to live on such prices ? 
We do not. know what price is paid 
retail in Scotland for milk, but we do 
know that in London and for miles 
round milk is sold for 6d to 7d a quart. 

The Children of the Poor ? 

Wc should be very pleased if any of 
our readers' could throw more light 
on this mystery, and should be glad to 
hear from any of them on the subject. 

. , The Scottish farmer. sends us for 
inspection the actual offer from which; 
we have quoted remarks : .. 

Producers of milk are being put out of 
their business. This is the trade we have 
learned. We have our stock and' xvq 
cannot change in a day. 

It ought to be known how dairy farmers- 
are being kept down and how the people 
in cities are paying far too much for milk. 
The children in poor families cannot get . 
as much milk as they require. We pay a 
halfpenny a gallon for-haulage, and so 
: get only 4 d clear a gallon for our milk. 

We work here seven days a iveek and 
have .to work on Sunday the same at the 
milking , and yet get nothing for our work. 
Milking is a job that very few young folk 
are learning; it is too trying and must 
always be done at the right time . 

It is so important that our agriculture 
should be preserved that we feel it our 
duty to direct attention to the serious 
importance of this complaint. 

We do not think such a bad figure as 
this Scottish one is paid in England, but 
wc do know of a case fifty miles from 
London of a farmer who is paid lid a 
gallon for milk which is sold retail at 
2s 4d ,a gallon. 


THE SCOUTS OF LAHORE 

Making the world a better place, is 
certainly the object of the Scouts and 
Guides, and the. Lahore Scouts have 
been actually carrying out this ideal. 

Last December a terrible epidemic 
of smallpox raged in the city and nearly 
800.people died. Scouts were asked to 
go carol-singing during Christmas week, 
and, as might have been expected, there 
were plenty of volunteers. They sang 
carols with unusual words, urging those 
who were listening to fight against the 
smallpox and pointing out the benefits 
of vaccination. 

By dividing the city into 12 sections, 
one of which was worked each day, they 
visited every highway and byway, and 
the response was amazing. 

Men, women, and children swarmed 
round the vaccination posts, where 16 
vaccinators were hard at work every 
day for about a fortnight. So much 
interest was aroused in tlie fight the 
doctors are making against smallpox, 
dirt, and disease that Lahore shows signs 
of becoming one of the most sanitary 
cities of India. 
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SATURN AND MERCURY 

IN THE EARLY MORNING 
SKY 

Venus Beginning Her Race 
With the Earth 


PASSING BELOW THE SUN 

By theO.N. Astronomer 

Saturn is now approaching our world 
and may be seen in the early morning 
. sky, low in the south-east. 

On Tuesday, April 18, he will be near 
the crescent Moon, so this will provide 
a good opportunity for identifying him ; 
and as there are no bright stars in this 
region of the sky the planet cannot be 
mistaken for one. 

About 5 o'clock will be the best time to 
look. He will then be about eight times 
v the Moon's apparent diameter away to 
the left of her and at a lower altitude. 



The different apparent 
sizes o! Venus as a small 
disc at the present time, 
and a large crescent 
when almost between 
the Earth and the Sun 


Saturn rises at about 4 a.m. at present, 
but as this will occur about half-an-hour 
earlier each week the planet will soon 
become a more prominent object, the 
dawn just now in¬ 
terfering with his 
visibility. Saturn is 
at the. distance of 
930 million miles, 
and as he gradually 
comes nearer so. he 
will get brighter. 

Mercury is also in 
the early morning 
sky, between Saturn 
and the Sun, but 
appearing much nearer to the Sun ; and, 
as Mercury rises only about half-an-hour 
before the Sun, the, planet will not be 
perceptible to the naked eye on account 
of the dawn. It happens to be the nearest 
planet to the Earth at the present time, 
being about 75 million miles away and a 
little nearer than Mars. Telescopically 
Mercury appears like a half-moon and is 
rapidly receding from the Earth. 

• On Friday, April 21, Venus will pass 
below the Sun, at an apparent distance 
away of about one and a half times the 
Sun’s width. Of course we shall not be 
able to see Venus, owing to the brilliant 
sunlight diffused in the Earth's atmo¬ 
sphere, but wc shall know she is there. 
Could we sec this sister world to our 
own, aS would have been possible had a 
total eclipse of the Sun occurred about 
this time; Venus would have appeared 
almost as bright as Jupiter and much 
brighter than Mars at the present time. 
Telescopically Venus now presents a 
small round disc, and not the moon-like 
phases we observe when she is much 
nearer to us. This disc appears almost as 
large as that of,Mars just now, though 
Venus is 160,500,000 miles away,/whereas 
Mars is only 80 million miles. 

Venus and the Sun 


Venus will pass' from west to cast 
beneath the Sun on Friday next; and 
when due south of the Sun’s centre she 
will be in what astronomers call superior 
conjunction with the Sun. It is at 
about this time that Venus is at her 
greatest distance from us. After that she 
will continue her eastward course from 
the Sun, until in some six weeks or so 
she will appear in the evening sky, 
setting about an hour after the Sun. 
Tlien it may be possible in a very clear 
sky to get glimpses of her before she sets. 

But it will be six months before she 
becomes a prominent object in the late 
evening. This is because it takes her a 
long time to gain appreciably on the 
Earth as she races after our world, 
her speed being 22 miles a second com¬ 
pared with but little over 18 miles a 
second for the Earth. 

Venus will, as it were, begin this race 
next week, but our world has a six- 
months start. She will by August come 
between us and Jupiter, though they 
now appear to be a long way apart; 
by then they will have come so close, as 
almost to touch, when seen in the twi¬ 
light sky. G. F. M.‘ 


The Ball High 
Over Rome 

Now a Comfortable Place 

The next time C.N. readers go to Rome 
they will be able to stand inside the 
•copper , ball at the top of St Peter’s 
without having the feeling that they are 
in a fiery furnace. 

That is what the Pope felt when he 
was a young man and stood there. He 
could scarcely breathe for the intense 
heat inside the ball, and he’told his com¬ 
panion that if ever he had the power to 
do it lie would have this immense ball 
lined with something that would prevent 
| the terrific heat. 

In the fullness of time this young priest 
became Pope, and he did not forget the 
burning ball at the top of the dome. The 
ball is now lined with insulating material, 
and is comparatively cool. 

A Hard Climb 

Those who reach the ball have conic 
by climbing to the outer terrace of the 
dome ; afterwards they have climbed 
to the skull-cap, the Calotte, the space 
between the dome which shows from 
the floor of St Peter’s arid the dome that 
shows from the outside of St Peter’s; 
and presently they reach the gallery of 
the lantern and have a still more mag¬ 
nificent view. The Sun is shining on 
the Eternal City and on their heads. 
Then they set to climb the upright ladder 
which leads to the ball surmounting the 
dome. ■ It will, hold 16 people, but not 
for long. ... 

When the climbers reached it in the 
old days it was so hot, and they were so 
hot, that they just looked at it and 
begged to go down the ladder again. Now 
that strange little room is cool, thanks 
to the Pope’s thoughtfulness. Those 
who reach it can.ponder a few minutes, 
and realise that above their heads rises 
the greatest cross in the world. 

NEWS FROM ASSYRIA 
A Complete List of Kings 

Strange as it may seem to us, the 
Assyrians, of whose cruel deeds we learn 
so much from the Bible, worshipped a 
god of writing and literature, Nabu by 
name. 

When King Sargon the Second built 
flic city of Khorsabad about 2600 years 
ago he erected a temple to Nabu and in 
it deposited the records of his nation’s. 
long history. 

Dr H. Frankfort, of Chicago, has been 
excavating this temple and has dis¬ 
covered a tablet on which is recorded a 
list of. the kings of Assyria for about. 
2000 years, together with historical 
notes from 2000 b.c. 

This complete list fills up the gaps in 
the knowledge wc have previously 
obtained from Nineveh and Assur and 
proves how thoroughly the priestly 
scholars of King Sargon did their work. 
Our excellent Record Office has nothing, 
covering so long a period. 


CANTON’S FIRST BRIDGE 

The people of ..Canton, the great 
Chinese city, can. now talk with pride 
of a bridge across their Pearl River. 

The new bridge connects the city 
with the island suburb of Honam, 
and when it was officially opened an 
old Chinese gentleman of a hundred 
was the first to cross. 

The bridge, which is Coo feet long 
and 60 feet wide, is of.the roller type. 
Its central span, 160 feet long, consists 
of. two leaves which can be rolled 
aside tojillow ships to pass. 

It has"taken more than three years to 
build the bridge, and now it is in use 
the people of Canton must wonder 
how they managed for so long with 
only ferries and sampans to link the 
city with its most important suburb. 
This is the first bridge of a series for 
the Pearl River at Canton. 


AN ICE-AXE LOST 
LAST CENTURY 

Found After Sixty Years 

THE RIVER OF ICE GIVES 
UP ITS SECRET 

An ice-axe lias been found by Cham-- 
onix guides where the Glacier des 
Bossons comes almost down into the 
main street of the town. Written on the 
ice-axe was the name of Dr J. Bean. 

Yet it ivas <on September 5, 1870, that 
Dr Bean of Baltimore left Chamonix to 
climb Mont Blanc, 

There were eleven climbers, including 
three guides and five porters. They 
reached the summit the next day, but 
on the way down were surprised by a 
blizzard, and had to camp between the 
Rochers Rouges and the Petits Mulets, 
at a height of over 15,000 feet, their only 
shelter a hollow dug out of the snow. 

For three days they endured wind, 
driving snow, and terrible cold ; by the 
third day, like shipwrecked sailors on a 
raft, they dropped out of life one after 
the other, dead from exhaustion. 

The storm raged for twelve days. On 
the thirteenth day a relief party of 23 
guides left Chamonix and forced their 
way up to the scene of the disaster, to 
find five lifeless bodies, one being that 
of Dr Bean, By his side were notes 
which lie had had the courage to jot 
down hour by hour up to the time of 
his death. The other six had disappeared 
and were never found. 

So it has taken Dr . Bean’s ice-axe 
sixty years to make the 12,000-feet 
descent from the mountain, travelling 
five miles in that time by way of the 
glricier. Even a river of ice, flowing 16 
inches a day, delivers up its secrets in 
the end. ' 

CHIEF MINISTER TO A 
PHARAOH 

Tomb Discovered in a Pyramid 

The tomb of a Pharaoh tells us a great 
deal about the civilisation and luxury of 
his age, and much about the religious 
customs practised in ancient Egypt. 

It is when the tomb of one of his 
Ministers is found that , wc gather new 
knowledge about forms of government. 

. The tomb of such an Officer of State 
has lately been opened at the Fourth 
Pyramid, which belongs to the Fourth 
Dynasty in which reigned Cheops and 
Mycerinus some 6000 years ago. 

*. A gold necklet and bracelet were 
found on the mummy of this man, while 
60 vases and other objects, many of 
shining copper, were in the tomb. 
Inscriptions describe him as the First 
Man under the King,. Director of 
Finance, Judge and Governor, and 
Keeper of the Food of.the King. 

Veritably he was a man who wielded 
as much power as our own Wolsey, 
though he was more fortunate than 
Wolsey in being laid to rest in the most 
stupendous burial-place of kings on the 
surface of the Earth. 

Professor Selim Hassan, who is con¬ 
ducting the excavation for the Egyptian 
University, has also made an entrance 
into the rooms allotted to this Minister 
near his buriaL chamber. * • 


A HOUSE FOR NOTHING 

Well done, Unemployed of Plymouth. 

A year. ago Halwell House was a 
ruin. It had no i*oof. It had no tenant. 
It had no use in the world. 

The / unemployed men of Plymouth 
were offered this ruin. They took it 
gladly, and they did not take one 
penny with it. 

By their own hard work they have 
put the house into perfect condition, ’ 
and. now it is a centre for rest, re^ 
creation, and instruction. 

The Mayor of Plymouth gladly agreed 
to-open the new Hal Well House, which 
is such a splendid examplej of the spirit 
of self-help. 



Spring days 
are 

treacherous 


EXTREMES of weather are 
^— 4 to be expected during 
April. Springlike days alternate 
with periods of rain and frost and 
bitter winds. These sudden 
variations of temperature and 
exposure to damp and cold play 
havoc with your children’s health. 

Their powers of resistance to ill¬ 
ness have been weakened by the 
long and dreary winter. Their 
system lacks vitality, and as a 
consequence coughs, colds, and 
other ailments often develop. 
BuLd up their strength, and 
increase their powers of resistance 
w ith the aid of v Ovaltine ’—the 
tcnic food beverage which is 
richest in the nourishment that 
gives strength and vigour. 

Delicious Ovaltine ” provides 
highly concentrated and correctly 
balanced nourishment extracted 
from Nature’s tonic foods^malt, 
milk, and eggs. Unlike imitations 
“Ovaltine” does not contain 
household sugar-to give it bulk • 
and to reduce the cost. Nor does it 
contain a large percentage of cocoa, 
consequently it does not possess 
an excessive- cocoa flavour. 

“ Ovaltine is 100 per cent, 
health-giving nourishment. 

OV/iLTINE' 

^ TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 

Buildsup Brain; Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt. Britain and N.. Ireland 
1/1,1/10 and 3/3 per tin, 

F554 
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\Vhy docs Cadburys Milk Chocolale 
always taste so rich* and creamy? 
Because Cadbtirys always use rich, 
full-cream niilk in its making. Iiow 
much milk do Cadburys use in a 
2-oz, block ? A \ lb. of liquid 
milk. What does Cadburys milk 
order total a year? More than 11 
million gallons. Who collects all 
this milk? Cadburys collect it them¬ 
selves fresh every day from 800 
British farms. When is this milk 
mixed with the chocolate? Within 
a few hours of milking. Where is 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate made? At 
'Bournvilley in Cadburys Factory in 
a Garden. 

Good idea! Get a 2-oz. block to-day 
and taste the cream for yourself. 



2 - 

2 


oz. 

1 D 


Cadburys Milk 9 2-oz. block, 2$d. 9 and in 2d. bars. 
, Also Bournville Plain, 2-oz. block, 2d. 


oz. BLOCKS 


N« fo, ih, “PUSH-PUSH FIVE 


*9 


MAY Issue 
Now on Sale 


This fine new set, which has all the advantages of the quiescent 
push-pull about which you have heard so much, is fully described 
by Mr. John Scott-Taggart in the MAY Issue of the WIRELESS 
CONSTRUCTOR—far and away the best sixpenny worth of radio 
value on the market. . 

The WIRELESS 
CONSTRUCTOR 


April 15, 1935. 

SOMETHING NEW 
AT THE ZOO 

THE KEA’S CAVE 

A Stormy Hour in the Reptile 
House 

WHEN DRAGONS DISAGREE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo now has a Kea’s cave. 

In the Gardens there are three speci¬ 
mens of the kea, a species of parrot from 
New Zealand which is becoming 'ex¬ 
tremely rare; and, as the Zoo is most 
anxious that these birds should rear 
young, arrangements are being made to 
provide them with quarters resembling 
their natural rocky breeding-places. 

As the Parrot House was formerly a 
restaurant it is well supplied with 
cellars, and one of these cellars is being 
furnished ’ with rockwork, stones, and 
sand to convert it into an artificial cave. 
The next step will be to tunnel a hole 
through the floor of the house leading 
from the cellar to the kea's exhibition 
cage; and it is hoped that the birds 
will make a practice of descending into 
their cave and in due course nest there. 

Birds of Ill-Fame 

At one time lceas were plentiful 
enough, but they arc birds of ill-fame, 
with a price on their heads, and so are 
becomingly increasingly difficult to 
obtain. Their bad behaviour has led to 
their undoing, for, although they were 
originally.harmless, fruit-eating parrots, 
they developed a taste for offal, and it 
is their habit Jn their natural state to 
attack live sheep and tear them open 
to obtain their fat. Naturally every 
man’s hand is against them, and only 
in zoological gardens are they welcome. 

Sumba and Sumbawa, the Zoo’s 
Komodo dragons, have been having a 
domestic dispute, with the result that 
Sumbawa received a bite and has had 
to wear a large bandage on one foot. 
No one witnessed the dragons quarrel, 
but suddenly Sumbawa developed a 
thick ankle, went off her food, and be¬ 
came lethargic ; and her decidedly cold 
attitude toward Sumba clearly showed 
that she blamed him for her trouble. 

A Dangerous Wound 

She was suffering from a dangerous 
wound caused by his teeth, and at first 
her condition became a source of great 
anxiety. Happily she does not resent 
medical attention, and the patient is 
going on well. She is perfectly docile, 
and until recently was one of the chief 
pets in the Reptile House. 

Not long ago Sumba, who was also 
believed to be reliably tame, disgraced 
himself by attacking his keeper, and 
though the injured man was convinced 
that the bite was an accident and not a 
deliberate act of aggression the Zoo 
could not take any risks, arid so both 
these valuable giant lizards are now 
regarded as dangerous, and visitors are 
no longer allowed to feed them. 


DOES AN OSTRICH HIDE 
ITS HEAD IN THE SAND? 

From The Chlfdren’s Encyclopedia 

No; an ostrich does not bury its head 
in the sand. But an ostrich, when in 
flight, will sometimes sink to the ground . 
in a heap. When ostriches do so they 
are scarcely distinguishable at a moderate 
distance from the small ant-hills with 
which the African plains (where they 
flourish) are covered. 

The trick has been taught to them by 
a million years of experience in con¬ 
cealing themselves from enemies; or 
disturbers of their peace; but when 
observed by early travellers in Africa 
it gave birth to the legend that the 
ostrich was convinced that it could not 
be. seen because things were hidden from 
its own eyes. 
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THE FLYING BANDIT T. C. Bridges 


CHAPTER 7 

Jock Finds a Friend 

J ock looked at the river, the long streaks 
of yellow foam gleaming in the light 
: of the newly-risen Sun. Somewhere he had 
read that if you wade in a stream a dog 
cannot follow your scent. He smiled a 
little grimly. There was no wading in 
that torrent. 

The question was whether to go upstream 
or down. That did not take long to decide. 
Below the rapid there would be smoother, 
slower water, and Jock, a good swimmer, 
felt sure that he could cross in that way. 
Turning sharply, to the right he plunged 
into the wood and ran. 

It was bad going. There was a lot of 
thick bracken and undergrowth which 
• slowed him down a lot. The worst of it 
was the noise he could not help making, 
crashing through it. 

He heard the dog again. The deep, 
bell-like bay rang through the calm air of 
the early morning and the sound was much 
, nearer than before. Jock was getting blown. 
The baying, broke out afresh, and this 
time it was aliead of him. With a horrid 
shock' Jock realised that Jasper must 
have guessed his direction and taken a short 
cut. .Now there was nothing for it but the 
river and, wheeling to the left, Jock 
plunged down tlie steep bank. 

: The sight was not a pleasant one. Though 
he was below the actual rapid the river, 

, which was very full, was running narrow 
and deep with a speed far beyond the power 
of any swimmer to fight across it. Yet 
Jock had no choice.. He plunged in, 

!. The water was bitter cold, and at once the 
strong stream seized him and carried him 
down like a chip. 

•'* The next moment he found himself 
i caught in a whirlpool, and had to fight 
hard to save himself. His wet clothes felt 
; heavy as lead, but just as he was almost 
"giving up he managed to grab a.big bough 
which overhung the pool. - With the help 
of this he pulled himself out of the swirl 
and got close to the bank. : 

Suddenly a stone came bouncing down 
the steep bank above. It crashed through 
thg tree, missed Jock’s head by a yard 
and plumped into the water. Jock looked 
up in a fright and nearly cried out when he 
‘ saw. the long legs of Jasper just above him; 

* “ I knowed you weren’t drowned," said 
the man.. “ Conic out of that." 

Instead, of coming out Joclc went in. lie 
let go and struck out furiously. 

“.No, you don’t I ’’ snapped Jasper, and 
dropped .down tlie bank on to the branch. 
But the branch was not built to stand 
Jasper’s weight. With a loud crack it 
broke off and it and Jasper together soused 
deep into the pool. 

Jock’s spurt had taken him clear of the 
suck and he was carried swiftly down a 
long, swift stickle. Glancing back, he saw 
jasper clinging to the branch following him. 
Fright gave Jock fresh strength. He 
swam as he had never swum before, and 
gained rapidly on Jasper. Next minute he 
• was swung round another curve and found 
himself in a big circular pool, quite sur¬ 
rounded by trees. 

“I say, isn’t it a bit early for a bathe ? " 
came a voice ; and Jock saw a tall, slim, 
fair-haired boy seated in what looked like 
a large wicker basket, with a fishing-rod in 
his hand. 

“ I—I’m not bathing., They’re chasing 
me," Jock answered hoarsely. 

He saw the other boy stiffen, saw him 
quickly lay down his rod and pick up his 
paddle, and knew he had spotted Jasper. 

“ All right," said the fair-hairecl boy. 
“ I’ll give you a hand. Get hold of the stern 
and I’ll tow you ashore." 

Jock hardly knew which was the stern 
and which bow, but he gratefully caught 
hold of the gunwale of the queer craft. 

• " You can’t get in," the other explained. 
" A coracle only holds one." 

Balancing the tiny boat in a way that 
seemed to Jock nothing short of a miracle, 
the tall boy wielded his paddle vigorously 
and in a very short time had Jock ashore 
on the far bank. Jock scrambled out 
dripping and shivering. “ T-thanks," he 
said, between chattering teeth. 

“Who’s your friend on the branch?" 
asked the , other. “ Strikes me he isn’t 
doing much chasing. I don’t'believe he can 
swim. Hadn’t I better pull Him'out ? " 
The current had carried Jasper out into 
the pool, and Jock saw that liis new friend 
was right. The man could not swim. . It 
wa,s only the big branch that kept his head 
above water. ’ ' ; ; ; 


“ It looks as if you’d have to," said Jock. 
" But I tell you straight he’s a dangerous 
chap, I’ve had a ghastly job to get away 
from him." :; 

The other gave him a. quick, inquisitive 
look. “ Sounds exciting, but we can’t let 
him drown. Hulloa, what’s this ? " As he 
spoke the big hound suddenly appeared on 
the far bank. 

Without Hesitation he plunged in, swam 
out to Jasper and caught hold of his coat. 
Jasper at once let go of the branch and the 
dog begun to tow him ashore. 

The tall boy laughed. “ The dog knows 
his job. He’s taking the chap to the 
opposite bank. So you're all right." 

Jasper reached shallow water and 
scrambled out. He turned and glared at 
Jock. “ You’re clear for the minute, but 
don’t fancy I’ve done with you yet. I told 
you that if you played the fool you’d be 
sorry. And- you will," He swung round, 
plunged in among the trees and vanished. 

The . tali 'boy turned to Jock and the 
smile was gone from his face. 

" You’re right," he said gravely. " That 
chap’s dangerous." .. Then he saw how white 
Jock was, “ But "you’re all in," he added. 
“ Come up to the house and I’ll find you 
some dry kit." 

' CHAPTER 8 V ' 

Two Thousand Pounds Reward 

A . narrow path led steeply up through 
hanging woods, and tlie exercise set 
the’ blood moving again in Jock’s chilled 
veins. At the: top of the hill they came 
upon a road, and a little way down it was 
a gate leading .into a garden which sloped 
upwards to a small house. 

: “ This is our place," said the tall boy. . 
“ Dad and I live here, but he's away just 
now.\ He’s Major Bellingham, I’m Tim." ( 
“ My-name’s'Joclc Freeland," Jock said. ; 
“. Jock," repeated;the other, and laughed. 
", Suits you .down to The ground. f I guess 
you’re Scotch," «v' ■ ■ 

“ Half," said Jock. " But Dad’s English.'- 
You’re Irish, aren’t you ?- 

“ My mother was," said Tim,' “ She's . 
dead," he added quietly. .-, : 

“So’smine," Jock answered,. . 

Tim looked at him. and. just nodded. 
But in that moment began" a friendship 
which was to lead to things which neither 
of these boys could possibly forpseo. / 

“ Got any fish, Master Tim ? " came a 
voice, from the porch, where a man who 
looked like an old soldier was polishing the 
brass bell-pull. / .. - * 

• “ One, Ballard. A big Tin. Here he is." 

The man turned and his eyes widened. 
Then he smiled, and Jock liked his'smile. 

“•Did you fall in, sir ? " • 

. “ Had to," said Jock, with a grin. 

- " Tell you afterwards, Ballard," said 
Tim. “ I'll take him up and get him some 
dry things. . Ask Margaret to cook enough 
bacon for two, and tell her we're hungry,". 

“ Ballard was Dad's batman in the 
army," Tim explained. “ He and his wife 
run the house. Come on up." 

It was a great relief to get out of his 
soaked clothes and into dry ones, ahd by 
the time Jock had changed breakfast was 
ready in the little square dining-room 
downstairs, a. big dish , of well-grilled 
bacon, crisp toast, home-made bread-and- 
butter, marmalade, and tea. Tim did the 
honours, and would not let Jock talk until 
he had finished his share of the bacon, then 
he began to ask questions. 

Jock told him the whole story. Tim 
stopped-eating and leaned forward with his 
chin on his hands, liis Irish grey eyes shining. 
He never said a word until Jock came to 
his being left alone in charge of tlie plane. 

“ And you got her down without a' 
crash 1" he exclaimed. 

“ More luck than skill," said Jock ; 
but Tim shook his head. . ■ 

“ Don’t tell me. I know. ‘ I doubt if I 
could have done it myself at night.” 

. “ You fly ? " asked Jock quickly. 

“A bit. I’m mad on it/' was Tim’s 
answer. “ But I want to.hear the rest." 

Jock went. on. . When he had finished 
Tim drew a long breath. - 

■ “ My word, you have been mixing it.. I 
say, what do we do now ? You can’t leave 
fifty thousand pounds worth of jewels 
stuck in a hole in a cliff. And there's 
another thing. ' This "fellow Red will know 
just where to look for them. I mean, when 
he finds the. casket empty." 

Jock nodded. i Z ■■■'■ 

“ I’ve thought of that. Yes, lie'll, know 
that I hid them somewhere near where-wef 
Continued on tbo next page ,. „. 


Risks 1 iou’ve a right 



JpHE mischief may start in the playground . . . . 

illness caused by infections gathered on knees and 
hands made dirty in boisterous play. School authori¬ 
ties .... mothers i . . . recognise this menace, for 
they teach the Lifebuoy health habit. Regular washing 
of hands and facie with antiseptic Lifebuoy lather is 
a rule that simply must not be broken. The bogey 
of germ infection,vanishes with the dirt that Lifebuoy’s 
protective lather washes away. One dirty hand may 
hold germs enough to start an epidemic. But the 
health element in Lifebuoy deals surely with these 
illness risks. The Lifebuoy habit guards health. 



SOAP 


for HEALTH 

: A LEVER PRODUCT 



A LL applications for aclvcrtise- 
** inent space should be ad¬ 
dressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, *" The Children's News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, EX. 4 . 




Try Cremona * Family' Assortment; 20 Varieties 
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High over equatorial mountain tops, along 
the frozen seas of the Southern Pole or the 
Arctic Circle—above the Pygmy forests of 
Central Africa to the far-famed "gems of 
Samarcand ” flies the Daily Sketch camera 
man. 

Each day and all day long he wings his way 
through the air so that Daily Sketch readers 
may enjoy in comfort that which he has 
risked his life to secure—the finest news- 
pictures obtainable. 

The Daily Sketch is essentially a morning 
newspaper for the Home. It is news 
written tersely for the* busy man and 
woman. It, is sincere and without exag- 
, geration. Nothing worth while is omitted 
and every member of the family is catered 
for. : v ., ,•" 




The Premier 
Picture Newspaper > 


came down , because that was the only 
chance I had. But'he’d have a job to find 
them. Thei*o are heaps of holes in those 
cliffs, and. I plugged the.place with a stone 
so that -you’d never'spot there was a hole 
there at all.’’ • :■ : 

- - "Still; he’ll; lpok,”. said Tim. ” and I’ll 
lay he won’t Avaste much time.”' 

' “ He’s got a bad hole‘in-His leg.' I don’t 
believe lie’ll be able to do much, for a jbit.” 

■ “ Then he’ll send Jasper.-ot one. of his 
other pals. See here, Jock, the thing for us 
to*do is to get to that beach as quick as 
- we can.” n ’ * 

“ Wc,” "repeated Jock. It’s nothing to 
do with you, Tini.” : 

. Tim’s face fell/ / 

” You mean you won’t let me in on it ? ” 
/‘Don’t talk rot,: It's far.too big a job 
for me to tackle, and :I don't know liow. 
•to get hold of Ilanley.' But why, shciuld 
you bother ? And, besides, what .would 
yoqr father say ?” . • •; \ 

. “ If Dad were here he’d ; have , started 
already,”'.Tim- declared. “ And as he isn’t, 
it’s up to me to lend a hand. Don’t say no,. 
Jock. It’s the first bit of real excitement 
that’s ever come my way.” 

“ I'll be glad enough.to have you,” said. 
Jock. . “ But how are we going,to manage 
it ? I. haven't a bob; And wc shall want a 
lot of money for fares and one thing and 
another.” 

Before Tim could answer Ballard stuck 
his-head in. “ Have you finished, Master, 
Tim ? ; If you have I'd., like to clear. And; 
here’s the newspaper.” . ... ■ . ’ 

“Givciis five minutes, Bal fa id,” said 
Tim. “*Js there any news ? ” • 

“ Big jcAvellery robbery. - Blanc tricked 
down by. false landing lights-on Dartmoor 
and Lady Meripit’s emeralds stolen.” / 1 

‘Tim grabbed the-paper and opened it,. 
/ “ Here's the yarn. And, Jock, listen.' 
There’s two thousand pounds reward for 
the recovery of the emeralds.” *■ •* 

“ Two thousand pounds !” repeated Jock.: 
“ Two thousand pounds! Why, if I had 
even half, that Dad could come home and 
buy that partnership he's so keen oh.” 

Tim brought his fist down on the table, 
with a thump that. made : the crockery 
rattle. *,* Then, by gum, you shall earn it, 

. and I’ll help.” / ;■*.*'- 


Even stolid Jock showed signs of excite¬ 
ment, but. he did not let it overcome his 
common sense. 

“ I’m as keen as can be, Tim, but you 
haven't answered my question. Where are 
ive going to get the nroney ? Have you any ? ”* 
, “ I’ve got about thirty shillings.*' 

“ That’s not enough,” said Jo£k firmly. 
“.Remember, Ave ha\^e to go all the way 
round by Bristol.” ... 

Tim bit his lip. For a few moments he 
sat frowning, thinking hard. Suddenly he 
jumped up, knocking his chair backwards. 

“ I’a'c .got it. We'll bag the plant. I 
can fly her .’all right. I’ve been through all 
the tests, and-I’d’have niy A certificate if I 
Avere old enough.'* ... . \/ ./.;./ 

Jock stared. “ You’re crazy, Tim. That 

felloAV Jasper is a match for the tAvo of .us,' 
and there’s Red as Avell.” 

Tim held up his hand. ■ 

“No. Red may be there, but Jasper 
won’t. Don’t you see, Jock, he’s the chap 
Red .will send to find the emeralds.” . 

Jock whistled, softly. , . / / ; 

. “ I hadn’t thought of that, but I expect 
.you’re' right.” He thought a .moment, 
“ But if Jaspqr is sent.after tlie emeralds 
he may take the plane”' v .. 

“ He may" but the chances arc.all against 
it. Why should you think he’s a pilot ? 
There are really A ery few people \vho’\ T c 
byen taught to fiy. Tell'me, have they got 
a hangar there ? .” . . . /' • 

‘ “ I didn’t sec one.” - r * • J /,/ 

“ No, and I reckon they do their work 
by car. If wo can get the plane avc can pick 
up the emeralds in a couple of hours.” 

... “.It’s no .good. There’s only,petrol for 
about half an hour left in her tank.” . 

* /fiin Avas not at all daslied, \ 

“ That doesn’t matter. Dad and I are 
members of the Llanfeclian Flying Club. 
The aerodrome’s less than 12 miles away.” 
Jock grinned. . .. . / , . 

‘V You've an answer for everything, Tim. 
Well, I’m game tf you arc. Only before avo 
leave I want to do two things; First, send 
wires .to my old aunt, to tell her I'm still 
alive, and to Finch Hanley, avIiq’ 11 probably 
be at Taverton.” , ’ r , 

Ten minutes later the two left the house 
and headed for the pool, where they hall 
left the coracle/ • 

* TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko gets Busy 


O ne ' day- just before Easter Jacko 
strolled into the station to Avatch 
the holiday folks arriving by train. - 
As the visitors jostled each other on 
the platform-he suddenly thought of a 
Avay to make a little pocket-money. 

’ “ Cooj ” he chuckled. “ I'll cairn 
some tips by carrying luggage.” 


But hardly had lie returned to the 
station when the head-porter seized him 
by the arm. • 

“ Hi! my lad,” he*shouted. “What 
have yoii done with these ladies’ cases? ” 
Jacko was indignant. “ IT us tied them 
on a, taxi, of course,” ;he[retorted r “ and 
never got even a twopenny tip.” 



/What have you done with those cases? ” 


When the next train came in - Jacko 
fan toward two ladies avIio Avere strug¬ 
gling AA T ith suitcases. 

“ Light porter, ma’am ? ” said Jacko. 

“ Quick ! ” they cried. “ Take these 
to a taxi. Wc want to go - to West 
Monkeyville at once.” ' ■ - 

. Jacko grabbed them and disappeared 
in the crowd. 

He found a taxi outside and hurled 
the cases up beside the driver. . Imme¬ 
diately two passengers stepped inside, 
and whizzed off Avithont even glancing 
at 'Jacko, . 

“ Upon my . word ! ” he grunted, 
staring with disgust*at;his empty palms. 
“ Not even a copper! Let’s hope the 
next won’t be so stingy 1 ” 


“ Tip ! ” /snorted tlie man, “ Don’t 
Avorry ; you’ll be tipped ou t o f * here in 
a minute. Noav then, tell us Avhere 
those bags arc,” he.roared." . ! . . ; 

“I tell you, I-——’’began Jacko. He 
stopped short- as an awful thought 
struck him, . '*• * «■ - 

It struck the porter too. “I know,” 
he bcllowccL “ You've gone and sent 
them off with. the Avrong people. A t 
nice fix you’re in now/’ •' • 

Jacko certainly Avas, and for the next 
ten minutes he had a .very bad time. 

Then a car came spinning back into 
the station. . ■= ; 

“Look! ” shrieked Jacko, rushing for-, 
ward and waving his arms, And there, 
perched up in front, were the missing cases. 
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Garland . 


_ ! 

An Extraordinary Fact 

About Our Country 

SEE THE O.N.'s MONTHLY COIV1PAN ION 




Edited by Arthur Mee 


MAY ISSUE NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE--ONE SHILLING 




just look at that folding Coronet 
camera with its portrait attachment * 
What a gift! And to think that there are hundreds just as first-rate in the 
new Nestled Gift Book—everything you could see and want in a day’s shop¬ 
ping ! With Gifts like these to choose from and chocolate so scrumptious as 

Nestle’s to enjoy, you’re not 
going to miss your chance 
Start gathering those coup¬ 
ons in to-day-five coupons 
with the new Nestle’s 
Gift Book and a coupon 
or part coupon with all 
the wrapped varieties 
from the 2d. barupwards. 



Made by Coronet. 2 }' 
x 3E' T and I shutter. 
Complete with portrait | 
attachment 

G. 456. 455 Coupons 

BOX CAMERA. 

Made in England by f 
Coronet. 2}"x3^" Two* 
clear view-finders T '&*> 

I shutter ■ '■< 

G.455. t 40 Coupons 


BOX CAMERA CASE* 

Waterproof G. 136. 50 Coupons 


To NESTLfi’S (Gift Department), Silvcrthorne Road, Battersea, London, S.W.8 
Please send me the.NEW Nestle's Free Gift Book and Voucher for 5 FREE COUPONS, 

name .......;.... 

IN BLOCK CAPITALS 

Xifan .;. N......y!y:Z± 


This offer applies only to Great Britain Or Northern Ireland. 


\d. stamp if envelope is unsealed . | 

r«>] 
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Every Thursday, 2d 


THE BRAN TUB 

If 

J ohn : If five times' four were 

thirty-three- 

Joan : 'But it is not. 

John: I. know; but if five 
times four were thirty-three, what 
would a quarter of twenty be ?" 

When Joan recovered from her 
surprise she found that it was' 
really a very simple puzzle. ■ 

A nstver next week 

A Hindenburg Stamp 
When Paul',von Hindenburg, 
the aged President of Ger- 
many, cele¬ 
brated his 
eighty-fifth 
birthday last 
year/ the 
German Post 
.Office decided 
to commem¬ 
orate the 
event by issu¬ 
ing an entire 
set of new stamps showing the 
President’s head in medallion. • 

Sheep Guarded by Birds 
Tn Venezuela the shepherds do 
not use dogs to guard their, 
sheep. They use birds which are a 
species of crane. 

These cranes appear to have all 
the intelligence 6f an English 
sheepdog, and they can round up 
a widely-scattered flock at night¬ 
time and drive it home without 
the least trouble when they have 
been trained. 

Word-Changing 

When Flora decks the fields 
with fragrant flowers, 

And sometimes e’en midst winter’s 
snowy showers, 

My being does commence. 

So pleasing are my form and out¬ 
ward mien 

That to be loved I need but to be 

seen: 

Emblem of innocence. ‘ 

‘ transpose* Me yet, tis true, I’m 
valued still, 

For. aided by the sage physician’s 
skill, 

I soothing ease procure ; 

And even when I’m of my head 
bereft, 

Amiplural. made, still valued 
boons , are left, . < . 

Intended for the poor. 

A nsxver next week 

lei On Parle Fran$ais 


La perle La gousse La lettre 

pear' peapoi letter 

Elle a mis son collier de perles. 
Cette gousse est garnie de pois. 
La lettre sera dans Fenveloppe. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet 
Saturn is in 
the South-East. 

In tlie evening 
Mars, Jupiter, 
and N e p t ifn e 
are in the 
South- East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South 
at 7 a.111. on Tuesday, April 18. '. 

What Bird is This? 

Tn the trench but not in the moat, 
In the ship but not in the boat, 
In the grain but not in the crop, 
In the fall but not in the drop, 

In the field but not in the lea, 

In the price, but not;in the fee, 
In the point but not in the peak, 
In the search but not in the seek, 
In the host but not'in the guest, 
This bird is now building its nest. 

A nswer next week 

Coloured Eggs For Easter 

]? gg$ - which --are boiled and 
brought to table can be coloured 
in a perfectly harmless way. 

The shells can be made a. bright 
green by boiling, in water in 
which a few chopped leaves of 
spinach have been soaking for an 
hour or so. 

For pink eggs use some chopped 1 
beetroot,'which also has been al¬ 
lowed to soak in the water for some 


time. Onion.skins added to the 
boiling 'water will give a .variety 
of shades. If the onions are of a 
pale variety the tint will be a 
primrose : yellow. Those of a 
deeper shade give a rich orange 
colour to the eggshells. Some 
onions are purple, and if skins 
from these are boiled with the 
eggs wc get a tint which is almost 
violet. Onion skins used in this 
way do not impart any unpleasant 
odour to the eggs. : . ■ 

Speed of Blood 

'JTiE blood in your veins 
travels at an average speed 
of seven miles an hour. This 
means that it covers 168 miles a 
day, and .in a year.it does over 
sixty thousand miles. , 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Milk Problem 

• • 8 5 3 

8 qt. can full and others 

empty ..8 0 0 

Filled 5 qt. can . .. .. 3 5 0 

Filled 3 qt. can from 5 qt. 3 2 3 . 

Poured 3 qt, can into 8 qt. 6 2 ^ 0 
2 qt, from 5 qt. to 3 qt. can 6 0 2 
Filled 5 qt. can from 8 qt. / 

can .. ..» .. 1 5 2 

Filled 3 qt. can from 5 qt. .-••• 

, can ...... ... I 1 4 3 

Poured 3 qt. can into 8 qt," > \ 

can ... ... 4 4 0 

Arithmetical Word r . 

M = thousand, I, L === fifty, E — 
third of one. MILE. 

A Charade. So-fa. 

What Am IP Sleep. 


. The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle •> 

'J'here are SO words or recognised abbreviations . hidden in this 
puzzle. Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks,,among the 
clues which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Reading Across. 1. An approach. : 5. Popular fruit. '9. A great 
land division. 13. An ape. 15. Makes evident. 17,. A burden. 19. 
Collection of ancient Icelandic poems. 20. Preposition. 21. Agony. 
24. High artist’s honour.* 26. A means for, climbing into a field. 
28. Will not mix with water. 29. The elbow. 32. Speed. 33. Forward. 
35. Pertaining to . the air. 36. Chemical symbol for aluminium. 37.. 
A limit. 39. To harvest. 41. Denotes destination. 42. A cereal. 
43. An apple. 44. Sunburn. • 

Reading Down. 1, A historical epoch. 2. Accomplish. 3. Addicted 
to a subtle kind of sarcasm. 4. A valuable metal. 5. Likewise. 6. 
Child’s name for father. 7. French'Tor the, 8. Always.' 9. Conjunction. 
10. Rave. 11. That is.* 12. A donkey. 14. Stringed musical instru¬ 
ment. 16. A notion. 18. To set in motion. ,20. Country of Southern 
Europe. 22. Chambers. 23. Extreme^ 25. A great artery. 26. A pole. 
27. Permit. 30. A short sleep. 31. Midday. 33. Away. 34. Personal 
pronoun. 38. London postal district.* ,40. 'Advertisement/ 






I Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My | 
r Magazine, will be delivered 

l anywhere in the world for 

14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 

■ _ 1 _jC-,— 1 -— 

Dr MERRYMAN 

What He Expected 

]V];r Jones had a beautiful new 
car. 

“ Did you get a good allowance 
for the old one you gave in part 
payment ? ” he was asked. 

. “ No, not so much as I expected ; 
but then I didn’t expect to.” 

The Guide 

Jt was his first trip on the 
Underground Railway. 

“ Does this train stop at 
Oxford Circus ?.” he anxiously 
asked a fellow-passenger. 

“ Yes,” was the, reply. “ Just 
watch me, and get off one station 
before 1 do.” 


A Jolly Party 



'piE Workbox gave a party 
And all her contents came, 
The welcome was. most hearty, 
They had a;lovely game. 

The Scissors cut fine capers, 

The Cotton danced Scotch Reels, 
The little Pins in papers . 
Watched the Tape turn head o’er 
heels. 

What is a Butter ? 

"/he class had had a lecture on 
architecture. 

' “ Now, Johnny,”said the teacher 
to an inattentive pupil, ?* can-you 
tell me what a buttress is ? ” 
Young : John thought hard, then 
a. sudden 1 light shone in his eyes. 

: “ Yes, Teacher; a female goat,” 
he answered. 

! Gone 

T UE new i player had tried 
several times in vain to hit 
the little golf ball. . 

“ Thank goodness, it’s gone at 
last!” -he : said with evident 
relief as an object shot forward. 

“ Tliat’s not the ball, sir,” said 
tlie caddie, “it’s your wrist watch.” 

Celebrating 

Tramp : Spare a" piece of cake, 
lady? i ; ■ - / , 

Lady: Cake, indeed! Why, 
not bread ?' • . . 

Tramp : This is my birthday, 
lady, and I’d like to celebrate. 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © ® THE SEDAN CHAIR 


I da and Marie loved stay¬ 
ing with Aunt Dora, for 
she lived not far from London 
and sometimes took the little 
girls into town to see the shops 
and the sights. 

Today was the last day of 
their visit, and in the morning 
she took them to a museum 
where they saw all kinds of 
clothes which people had worn 
a great many years, ago. But 
Ida and Marie liked best of 
all an old sedan chair. 

/ Did people really ride in 
that lovely little box ? ” asked 
Marie, with round eyes. 

“I wish I could go for a 
ride in a sedan chair. Auntiel” 
sighed Ida. “Look at the 
dear little windows.” 

“ Oh, don’t let’s, go home 
today,” wailed Marie, “ then 
we can come arid see it again.” 


“I wish you weren’t going, 
darlings,” smiled their Aunt, 
“but whatever would your 
Mummy say if I kept you ? ” 



After lunch Ida' and Marie 
tried to make a sedan chair 
out of Uncle Tom's armchair , 
and an old sheet; but it 
wasn’t a great success, and 
both the little girls were rather 


solemn because their visit was 
nearly over. 

“ I'd like to stay here for 
ever and do no more lessons,” 
said Marie. 

“ And Mummy too,” re¬ 
joined Ida, “ and we’d show 
her the sedan chair.” 

“ Come along, children, and 
put on your hats,’’.cried Aunt 
Dora, coming in. “ Uncle is 
going to take you home on his 
motor-bicyclc.” 

1 ' But we can’t ride a motor¬ 
bicycle,” said Ida. 

“ No,” said Auntie, “ you 
will ride in the side-car.” 

“Oh!” wailed Marie, 
breaking ii\to tears, “ I don’t 
want to go home—only in a 
sedan chair ! ”, * 

. Ida felt rather tearful her¬ 
self, but ,siic tried to help 
Auntie Dora to console Marie. 


“Hallo I j hallo! ” said 
Uncle Tom. “ What’s all this 
about ? Don’t you know your 
sedan chair is waiting for 
you, little ladies ? ” 

Marie stopped crying and 
the little girls stared at him, 
wide-eyed, j. 

“Where?” they asked. 

“ Well, you come and see 1 ” 
said Uncle. | ' 

And there at the door was 
something j’that really did 
look like a 'sedan chair ! For 
Uncle Tom had a hdbd over 
the side-car, with real little 
windows in it. Ida and Marie 
were tucked in, and Uncle 
Tom said, “ Now, ladies, you 
arc in the fastest sedan chair 
in the world ! ” 

The two little girls chuckled 
with delight; it was the love¬ 
liest treat they’d ever had. 



When he Feels quite satisfied 
That there’s no more room inside 
Says the Conductor..... a 


I like best of all 


S PRIfUSi - GLEANING 1 ? 

Finding clothes and boots you will never 
. wear again ? Remember our poor people 
and send a parcel. Anything, everything 
will be useful for men, women or children. 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Stipt., 
EAST END MISSION, 
COMMERCIAL ROAD. STEPNEY, LONDON, E.l. 


The MODEL RAILWAY EXHIBITION 1933 

LOCOMOTIVES, COACHES, WAGONS, SIGNALS, 

&c., *c. WORKING MODELS IN ALL GAUCES, 
STEAM. ELECTRIC, CLOCKWORK. Cinema. 

CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER 

APRIL I8tl\ to 22nd. Tuesday 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
Other Days n a.m. to io p.tn. 

Admission (including Tax): 

ADULTS 1/3; CHILDREN 7d. (under 12). 
Refreshments — Lunches , Teas, etc., can be obtained at 
the Exhibition. 



By cleaning your teeth after every 
meal you guard them against decay, 
which brings toothache and pain. 
If you wish to keep your teeth white 
and sparkling all your life, clean 
them after every meal with 



Fill in and post the coupon below 
and a free sample tube will be sent 
to you. 


mi IPOM-Td Euthymol, Dept*8i/i8, 
LUUruiY 50 Beak Street, London, W.i 

Free of all charge please send a week's sample 
. tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


| Name., 


Address.. 


BLOCK LETTERS TLEASE. 


r House, Fnrringdon Street, London, KC.4. Advertisement Offices : The Fleet way Uou. e 
> Post Oilico, Boston, Mass.' Subscription Bates everywhere : 11s a year ; 5S Cd lorT \ 
; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. April 15, 1933. S.S. 







































































































